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PUBLISHER'S PREFACE 



About the Book 

"""he Zuni (also spelled Zuni by the Spanish or by the Zuni 
themselves when speaking English) or Aishiwi (in the Zuni 
language) are a Native American tribe, one of the Pueblo 
peoples, most of whom live in the Pueblo of Zuni on the Zuni 
Rver, a tributary of the Little Colorado River, in western New 
Mexico, United States. Zuni is 55 km (35 miles) south of Gallup, 
New Mexico and has a population of about 12,000, with over 
80% being Native Americans, with 43.0% of the population 
b;low the poverty line as defined by the U.S. income standards, 
However, many of the people do not consider their low income 
and lifestyle to be poverty, 

Zuni traditionally speak the Zuni language, a unique language 
(eIso called an "isolate") which is unrelated to the languages of 
the other Pueblo peoples. The Zuni continue to practice their 
traditional religion with its regular ceremonies and dances and 
a l independent and unique belief system, 

Tie Zuni Tribal Fair and Rodeo is held the third weekend in 
August. The Zuni participate in the Gallup Inter-Tribal Ceremo- 
ny" 

(Quote from wikipedia.org) 

About the Author 

Fiank Hamilton Cushing (1857 - 1900) 
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later moving with his family to 
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rnjunding countryside and taught 
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lie came to the attention of John 
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OUTLINE OF Z 



JNI MYTHO-SOCIOLOGIC 



ORGANIZATION 



From "Outlines of Zuni Crejation 
Report of the Bureau of American 
(Washington, 



on 



THE ZuPfi of today nu 
known, they inhabit 
more senses than on£ 
houses, but a village of six o 
houses are mere apartments 
however, is divided, not al 
clearly in the estimation of 
parts, corresponding, not 
cally, but in sequence, to 
world-quarters of this world 
supposed to be related to 
kiva or estufa, which may or 
another division represent 
another the east, yet anoth 
lower world, while a final 
mother and synthetic com 



By reference to the early Spa 
seen that when discovered, 
seven quite widely separatee 
of Cibola, and that this theo 
these towns now remaining 
original subdivision of the tr 
as many separate towns. 



Myths," Thirteenth Annual 
Ethnology, 1891-1892 
.C, 1896), pp. 367-73 



rfiber scarcely 1,700 and, as is well 
ly a single large pueblo-single in 
, for it is not a village of separate 
seven separate parts in which the 
or divisions, so to say. This pueblo, 
ways clearly to the eye, but very 
the people themselves, into seven 
aps in arrangement topographi- 
ir subdivisions of the "worlds" or 
Thus, one division of the town is 
north and to be centered in its 
may not be, however, in its center; 
> the west, another the south, 
the upper world and another the 
division represents the middle or 
bination of them all in this world. 



perh 
thei 



tie 



er 



nish history of the pueblo it may be 
the Ashiwi or ZuPlis were living in 
towns, the celebrated Seven Cities 
etic subdivision of the only one of 
is in some measure a survival of the 
be into seven sub-tribes inhabiting 
t is evident that in both cases, 
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however, the arrange 
mythic organization; 
sociologic organization 
their sociology as well 
and the universe, in 
North America thus far 
or artificial kinship 
Of these clans there a 
and these in turn, with 
threes to correspond 
alluded to. These clans 
totemic; that is, they 
intimate relationship w 
orelements. Named by 



nt was, and is, if we may call it such, a 
nee my use of the term the mytho- 
:f the tribe. At any rate, this is the key to 
as to their mythic conceptions of space 
common with all other Indian tribes of 
studied, the Zunis are divided into clans, 
with inheritance in the female line. 
, or until recently there were, nineteen, 
the exception of one, are grouped in 
the mythic subdivision I have above 
re also, as are those of all other Indians, 
r the names and are supposed to have 
ith various animals, plants, and objects 
theirtotems they are as follows: 



groups 



1o 



bda 



Evergree 
Coy <rt 



kwe. 



Ka'lokta-kwe, Crane or 
Grouse or Sagecock 
Yellow-wood or 
people; Su ski- kwe, 
Spring-herb people; An^ 
plant people; Tonashi- 
people; Maawi-kwe 
Turkey people; Yatok' 
Sky people-, K'ya'k-ya'li 
Frog people; K'yana- 
(nearly extinct). Rattle^ 
people. 



Of these clans the first 
the second to the west 
east, the fifth to the u 
or nadir region; while 
rized as "midmost," 
containing or mother c 
of the priesthood of tli 



elican people; Poyi-kwe (nearly extinct), 
people; Ta'hluptsi-kwe (nearly extinct), 
n-oak people; Ain'shi-kwe, Bear 
e people; Aiyaho-kwe, Red-top plant or 
-kwe, Tobacco people; Ta'a-kwe, Maize- 
Badger people; Shohorta-kwe, Deer 
inct), Antelope people; Tona-kwe, 
-kwe. Sun people; Apoya-kwe (extinct), 
kwe. Eagle people; Tak'ya-kwe, Toad or 
(extinct). Water people; Chrtola-kwe 
nake people; Pichi-kwe, Parrot-Macaw 



(exti 



ya 



kwe 



group of three appertains to the north, 
the third to the south, the fourth to the 
or zenith, and the sixth to the lower 
single clan of the Macaw is characte- 
of the middle, and also as the a II- 
an of the entire tribe, for in it the seed 
e houses is supposed to be preserved. 



pper 
tie 
or 
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The Zuffi explanation of this very remarkable, 
understood and comprehended, very simple and 
grouping of the clans or totems is exceedingly inte 
also significant whether it throw light on the origin, or 
the native meaning, of totemic systems in general, as 
first seem to be the case, or whether, as is more prob 
case in this instance, it indicates a native classification, 
or reclassification of clans which existed before the cu 
been elaborated to its present point. Briefly, the cla 
north—that is, those of the Crane, the Grouse, and Ev 
oak-are grouped together and are held to be relate! 
north because of their peculiar fitness for the region 
comes the cold and wherein the season of winter 
supposed to be created, for the crane each autumn a 
the van of winter, the grouse does not flee from the 
of winter but puts on his coat of white and traverses th 
of the snow-clad mountains as freely as other birds 
summer fields and woodlands, caring not for the cold, 
evergreen-oak grows as green and is as sturdy in winter 
trees are in spring or summer; hence these are totems 
sense god-beings of the north and of winter, and 
people named after them and considered as, mythically 
their breath-children, are therefore grouped toget 
related to the north and winter as are their totems, 
bear, whose coat is grizzly like the evening twilight or 
the darkness of night, and the gray coyote, who prowl 
the sagebrush at evening and goes forth and cries in tl 
time, and the spring herb or the red-top plant, which 
earliest of all flowers in spring when first the moistu 
winds from the west begin to blow--these and the 
named after them are as appropriately grouped in the 
badger, who digs his hole on the sunny sides of hill 
winter appears only when the sun shines warm a 
who excavates among the roots of the juniper and 



the 



Ard 



ibo\e 



tl 



when 
natural 
and 
at least 
would at 
ably the 
to say, 
ure had 
of the 
;rgreen- 
to the 
whence 
itself is 
pears in 
Approach 
; forests 
traverse 
and the 
as other 
and in a 
clans- 
at least, 
her and 
as the 
Black like 
i amidst 
e night- 
blooms 
re-laden 
people 
West. The 
and in 
them, 
e cedar 
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from which fire is kinldled 
which grows only wh$re 
anciently came from 
birth from the southl 
the south. The turkey 
awaken the dawn by 
traverse far mesas a 
and their children an 
not difficult to understand 
the eagle appertain 
water, and the ratt 



in I 



t ) 



les la 



(f 



with the fire drill; the wild tobacco, 
fires have burned, and the corn which 
the south and is still supposed to get its 
nd, and its warmth-these are grouped in 
which wakes with the dawn and helps to 
lis cries; the antelope and the deer, who 
valleys in the twilight of the dawn-these 
therefore grouped in the east. And it is 
why the sun, the sky (or turkis), and 
the upper world; nor why the toad, the 
ke appertain to the lower world. 



t j 

cf 



By this arrangement 
as the ZuRis conceiv* 
the four quarters an 
grouping of the town: 
the town, according 
finally the grouping 
thus made, not only 
their governmental 
systemized. Somethin 
and similar related a 
appropriate color anc 
of the regions I have 
the north is design at 
light at morning and 
the auroral light. The 
because of the blue o 
westward from Zuni 
designated as red, it 
which is red; and for 
white (like dawn light 
like the sunlight on tl 
the caves and deep 
so often mentioned 



the world into great quarters, or rather 
it, into several worlds corresponding to 
i the zenith and the nadir, and by this 
, or later of the wards (so to call them) in 
such mythical division of the world, and 
the totems in turn within the divisions 
:he ceremonial life of the people, but all 
arrangements as well, are completely 
I akin to written statutes results from this 
rangements, for each region is given its 
number, according to its relation to one 
lamed or to others of those regions. Thus 
d as yellow with the Zunis, because the 
evening in wintertime is yellow, as also is 
/vest is known as the blue world, not only 
gray twilight at evening, but also because 
and lies the blue Pacific. The south is 
being the region of summer and of fire, 
an obvious reason the east is designated 
; while the upper region is many-colored, 
e clouds, and the lower region black, like 
ings of the world. Finally, the midmost, 
n the following outline, is colored of all 



s in 
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II 

special 
ment 
tie 



mmer 



these colors, because, b 
central world and of wh 
navel), it contains all the 
divisible into them. Agai 
cardinal regions, name 
home or center of a 
four seasons each ele 
of wind, breath, or air, 
the east of earth or th 
north is of course the p 
spring, the south of su 
because from the north 
greatest winds or breath 
the west early in spring 
waters in early rains; 
that with dryness is 
blow the winds that 
seeds and perfect the 
arrangement no cere 
ever held in which the 
which a member of a g\\ 
to the season in which 
the reason for which a 
the clan groups of on^ 
precedence for the time 
first the north, second th 
fifth the upper, and sixtl 
middle. But this, to the 
and clan groups, etc., 
sequence of the ph 
relations to one anoth 
element, the first 
wind, the breath, and 
winter all the other ele 



from 
followed 
br ng 



mc>n 



len o 



necessity 



iing representative of this (which is the 
ich in turn Zuni is the very middle or 
other quarters or regions, or is at least 
each region--at least each of the four 
north, west, south, and east-is the 
element, as well as of one of the 
produces. Thus the north is the place 
west of water, the south of fire, and 
2 seeds of earth; correspondingly, the 
ace of winter or its origin, the west of 
, and the east of autumn. This is all 
and in winter blow the fiercest, the 
s, as these people esteem them; from 
come the moistened breaths of the 
the south comes the greatest heat 
by summer, and from the east 
the frosts that in turn mature the 
year in autumn. By means of this 
ial is ever performed and no council 
rjs is the least doubt as to the position 
en clan shall occupy in it, for according 
:he ceremonial is held, or according to 
:ouncil is convened, one or another of 
or another of the regions will take 
; the natural sequence being, however, 
e west, third the south, fourth the east, 
the lower; but first, as well as last, the 
Zuni, normal sequence of the regions 
been determined by the apparent 
mena of the seasons, and of their 
er; for the masterful, all conquering 
of life itself, and to all activity, is the 
its cold, the latter overmastering, in 
nts as well as all other existences save 



lias 



ire 
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those especially adapted 
totems and gods and the 
when with the first a 
supposed growls of his sp 
of that time their breath 
world, then the strength 
thereby melted away, a 
order that with the wa 
may grow and be cheris 
and perfection, and 
winter by the frost-laden 



to it or potent in it, like those of the 
r children of the north. But in spring, 
ppearance of the bear and the first 
rit masters in the thunders and winds 
begin to bring water from the ocean 
of the winter is broken, and the snows 
n<J the earth is revivified with drink, in 
rmth of summer from the south things 
lied toward their old age or maturity 
toward their death or sleeping in 
breaths of autumn and the east. 



finally 



Believing, as the Zunis dc 
and this distribution of e 
in them, and finally in tr 
members thereof to thes 
that they should have 
institutions composed of 
group of their clans as a 
secret and occult rnedi 
societies of magic, is 
interest. Yet it can but b 
dance with succession of 
and with their supposed 
four fundamental activities 
to the north and its masterful 
war and destruction; re 
hunting; to the south, h 
magic and religion; while 
relate in one way or a 
consequence, the societies 
grouped, not rigidly, but 
clans, and they are, respective 
or band; Achia-kwe, Knif? 
people or band; for the w 



1h 



one 



re 



, in this arrangement of the universe 
ements and beings chiefly concerned 
e relationship of their clans and the 
: elementary beings, it is but natural 
societies or secret orders or cult 
e elders or leading members of each 
bove classified. The seriation of these 
:ine societies, or, better, perhaps, 
of the greatest consequence and 
; touched upon here. In strict accor- 
the four seasons and their elements, 
lationship to these, are classified the 
of primitive life, namely, as relating 
ness and destructiveness in cold, is 
ating to the west is war cure and 
jsbandry and medicine; to the east, 
the above, the below, and the middle 
nother to all these divisions, As a 
of cold or winter are found to be 
it least theoretically, in the northern 
ly: Hlewe-kwe, Ice-wand people 
people or band; Ka'shi-kwe, Cactus 
2st: Pfhla-kwe, Priesthood of the Bow 
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or Bow people or band (Api'hlan Shiwani, Priests of the Bow); 
Saniyak'yj-kwe, Priesthood of the Hunt or Coyote people or 
band; for the south: Make'hlana-kwe, Great fire (ember) people 
or band; vlaketsana-kwe, Little fire (ember) people or band; of 
the east: Shiwana-kwe, Priests of the Priesthood people or 
band; Ohuhu-kwe, Cottonwood-down people or band; Shume- 
kwe, or Ka'ka'hlana-kwe, Bird-rnonster people or band, 
otherwise known as the Great Dance-drama people or band; for 



the uppe 
consume 



■ region: Newe-kwe, Galaxy people or band or the All- 
or Scavenger people or band (or life preservers); and 



forthe louver regions: Chftola-kwe, Rattlesnake people or band, 
generato r (or life makers). Finally, as produced from all the 
clans anc as representative alike of all the clans and through a 
tribal septuarchy of all the regions and divisions in the midmost, 
and final y as representative of all the cult societies above 
mentioned is the Ka'-ka or Akaka-kwe or Mythic Dance drama 
people tr organization. It may be seen of these mytho- 
sociologk organizations that they are a system within a system, 
and that t contains also systems within systems, all founded on 
this class fication according to the six-fold division of things, and 
in turn tre six-fold division of each of these divisions of things. 
To such in extent, indeed, is carried this tendency to classify 
according to the number of the six regions with its seventh 
synthesis of them all (the latter sometimes apparent, some- 
times no lappearing) that not only are the subdivisions of the 
societies also again subdivided according to this arrangement, 
but each clan is subdivided both according to such a six-fold 
arrangerr ent and according to the subsidiary relations of the six 
parts of hs totem. The tribal division made up of the clans of the 
north tak^s precedence ceremonially, occupying the position of 
elder bro :her or the oldest ancestor, as the case might be. The 
west is the younger brother of this, and in turn, the south of the 
west, the east of the south, the upper of the east, the under of 
them all, while the middle division is supposed to be a repre- 
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sentative being, the heart or navel of all the 
regions first and last, as well as elder and youngjer 
is to be found a set of names called the names 
These names are more of titles than of cogno(ne 
determined upon by sociologic and divinistic 
bestowed in childhood as the "verity names' 
children to whom given. But this body of name: 
one totem--for instance, to one of the beast 
the name of the totem beast itself, but will be 
the totem in its various conditions and of varic 
totem, or of its functions, or of its attributes, act 
Now these parts or functions, or attributes 
functions, are subdivided also in a six-fold man 
name relating to one member of the totem-fc 
the right arm or leg of the animal thereof--wou 
the north, and would be the first in honor in a c 
the northern group); then the name relatihg 
member--say to the left leg or arm and its pow 
pertain to the west and would be second in hon ar. 
member--say the right foot --to the south and wpu 
honor; and of another member-say the left 
and would be fourth in honor; to another say 
upper regions and would be fifth in honor; and 
tail-to the lower region and would be sixth in 
heart or the navel and center of the being wou 
as last in honor. The studies of Major PoWell 
Maskoki and other tribes have made it very cl 
terms, so called, among other Indian tribes (a 
apply no less or perhaps even more strictly tc 
rather devices for determining relative rank 
signified by relative age, as elder or younger 
addressed or spoken of by the term of relations 1 
quite impossible for a Zuni speaking to anothe 
brother; it is always necessary to say elder broth 
brother, by which the speaker himself affirms h 



11 ; 
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mothers of the 
In each clan 
of childhood, 
ns. They are 
rhodes, and are 
or titles of the 
relating to any 
--will not be 
names both of 
us parts of the 
ual or mythical. 

the parts or 
ler, so that the 
example, like 
correspond to 
an (not itself of 
to another 
;rs, etc.--would 
and another 
Id be third in 
--to the east 
head--to the 
nother-say the 
h|onor; while the 
be first as well 
among the 
;ar that kinship 
d the rule will 
the Zunis) are 
>r authority as 
of the person 
ip, So that it is 
r to say simply 
er or younger 
relative age or 



f( ot- 
tie 
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rank; also it is customary for 
clansman by the same ki 
brother-younger, uncle or n 
clan of the one addressed rar 
the one using the term of ad< 
younger relationship must be 



n ;er 



umt 



With such a system of arra 
be, with such a facile device 
(not only according to n 
subdivisions in their relative 
their elements and seasons 
them, etc.), and, finally, with 
correspondingly classified ar 
cant of rank rather than of 
the order of a ceremonial, < 
impossible, and the people e 
to have written and to be w 
their daily relationships and 
add, I must be content with 
of systemization which has 
grouping their clans severa 
group, we may see the infl 
diverse peoples acting u 
development of both in the 
the conduct of tribal affairs, 
of the midmost, or that 
seems to be made up of 
system of world division a 
thereto; but it may also w* 
middle was made more prorr 
other of our southwestern 
earthquakes, which obvious^ 
west again and again to c 



p< n 



pari s 
ni 



one clansman to address another 
hip name of brother-elder or 
:phew, etc.; but according as the 
ks higher or lower than the clan of 
ress, the word-symbol for elder or 
used. 



ment as all this may be seen to 
for symbolizing the arrangement 
ber of the regions and their 
succession and the succession of 
but also in colors attributed to 
such an arrangement of names 
d of terms of relationship signifi- 
cdtnsanguinal connection, mistake in 
procession or a council is simply 
nploying such devices may be said 
iting their statutes and laws in all 
utterances. Finally, with much to 
imply stating that the high degree 
t een attained by the Zunis in thus 
ly and serially about a midmost 
uelnce of the coming together of two 
each other favorably to the 
application of such conceptions to 
t would seem that the conception 
grqup within all these groups which 
of them all, is inherent in such a 
tribal subdivision corresponding 
II be that this conception of the 
inent with the Zuhis than with any 
es through the influence of the 
caused their ancestors from the 
hlange their places of abode, thus 



p< ople 
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emphasizing the notion o 
navel of the earth mothe 
tive movements, it wasthbught 



Be this as it may, this 
the rest has become the 
tion. It has given rise to 
to; to the office of the mc 
rituals of creation, from 
fathers of the people is 
series like a string of 
these myths of creation 
this accumulated influe 
Zuni tribe at the time of i 
the outlying pueblos th 
one, and in the native 
it. 



tie 



notion of the "middle" and its relation to 
central fact indeed of Zuni organiza- 
septuarchy I have so often alluded 
rtally immortal K'yak'lu, keeper of the 
which so much sanction for these 
irawn; to the consequent fixing in a 
sacred epics, a sort of inchoate Bible, of 
nd migration; and finally, through all 
, it has served to give solidarity to the 
division into separate tribes, making 
inhabited subsidiary to the central 
acceptation of the matter, mere parts of 



no; 



ils 



getting nearer to or upon the lap or 
where all these terrific and destruc- 
, would naturally cease. 
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ZUNI FETICHES 



From "Zuftf Fetiches/ 1 Second Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1880-1881 (Washington, D.C., 1883), pp. 

9-15, 30-31 



rting 



THE A-shi-wi, or Zunis, suppose the sun, moor., c 
the sky, earth, and sea, in all their phenorre 
elements; and all inanimate objects, as well i 
animals, and men, to belong to one great syste 
conscious and interrelated life, in which the de, 
relationship seem to be determined largely, if not whol|y, 
degrees of resemblance. In this system of life the sta 
is man, the most finished, yet the lowest organism; at 
lowest because most dependent and least mysterious, 
far as an organism, actual or imaginary, resembles 
believed to be related to him and correspondingly 
just so far as it is mysterious, is it considered removed 
further advanced, powerful, and immortal. It thus ha 
the animals, because alike mortal and endowed 
physical functions and organs, are considered mo 
related to man than are the gods; more nearly related 
gods than is man, because more mysterious, and cha 
by specific instincts and powers which man does -not 
possess. Again, the elements and phenomena of 
because more mysterious, powerful and immortal, 
closely related to the higher gods than are the anim^ 
closely related to the animals than are the higher gods 
their manifestations often resemble the operation^ 
former. 
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because 
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In consequence of this, and through the confusion of [he 
subjective with the objective, any element or phenomenon 
nature which is believed to possess a personal existence 
endowed with a personality analogous to that of the ani 
whose operations most resemble its manifestation, 
instance, lightning is often given the form of a serpent, witr 
without an arrow-pointed tongue, because its course th 
the sky is serpentine, its stroke instantaneous and destruct 
yet it is named Wf-lo-lo-a-ne, a word derived not from the na 
of the serpent itself, but from that of its most obvious trait, 
gliding, zigzag motion. For this reason, the serpent is suppo 
to be more nearly related to lightning than to man; more ne^ 
related to man than is lightning, because mortal and 
mysterious. As further illustrative of the interminable relation- 
ships which are established on resemblances fancied or actua 
the flint arrowpoint may be cited. Although fashioned by ma 
is regarded as originally the gift or "flesh" of lightning, as m£de 
by the power of lightning, and rendered more effective by th 
connections with the dread element; pursuant of which idea 
the zigzag or lightning marks are added to the shafts of arrows 
A chapter might be written concerning this idea, which 
possibly help to explain the Celtic, Scandinavian, and Japan 
beliefs concerning "elf-shafts," and "thunder-stones," 
"bolts." 



in 
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I, 
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In like manner, the supernatural beings of man's fancy-- 
"master existences "--are supposed to be more nearly relatec 
the personalities with which the elements and phenomens 
nature are endowed than to either animals or men; beca 
like those elements and phenomena, and unlike men 
animals, they are connected with remote tradition in a ma 
identical with their supposed existence to-day, and therefore 
are considered immortal. 
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To the above description 
Theology should be added 
are given the forms either 
of man and beast, or of 
the largest class. 



; of the supernatural beings of Zuffi 
the statement that all of these beings 
of animals, of monsters compounded 
n. The animal gods comprise by far 



ma 



In the Zuni, no general na 
it be the two expression: 
creating and controlling 
Masters, "Pi-kwain-a-ha-i" 
(All-fathers), the beings s 
power, and the "Makers 
These last are classed wit 
ties of nature, object beinj s 



ne is equivalent to "the gods," unless 
which relate only to the higher or 
beings-the "causes," Creators and 
(Surpassing Beings), and "A-ta'-tchu" 
jperior to all others in wonder and 
;is well as the "Finishers" of existence, 
i the supernatural beings, personali- 
, etc., under one term- 



a. f-shothl-ti-mon-a-ha-i, 
ring, immortal, and a-ha-i 

Likewise, the animals and 
supernatural beings, havi 
human personalities, are c 



b. K?ia-pin-a-ha-i, from k? 
these, however, three divisions 



(1.) K?ia-pin-a-ha-i = game 
animals furnishing flesh to 

(2.) K?ia"-shem-a-ha-i, frorr 
and a-ha-i = beings, the 
only to them, but also to 
to be associated sacredly 
is supplicated. 
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rom i-shothl-ti-mo-na = ever recur- 
: beings. 

mima I gods, and sometimes even the 
ig animal or combined animal and 
esignated by one term only- 



a-pin-na = raw, and a-ha-i beings. Of 
are made: 



animals, specifically applied to those 
man. 

k?ia"-we = water, she-man = wanting, 
water animals, specially applied not 
II animals and animal gods supposed 
vith water, and through which water 
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(3.) We-ma-a-hai, 
Beings," applied a 
tives among the 



rom we-ma = prey, and a-ha-i = beings, "Prey 
ike to the prey animals and their representa- 
gc ds. Finally we have the terms- 



c. Ak-na-a-ha-i, frc 
a-ha-i = beings, th( 

d. Ash-i-k?ia-a-ha- 
= beings, "Finished 



or that they are a 



God. True, there < 



are known as the 



in the one term a- 
and ha-i, being or 
to the important 



m ak-na = done, cooked, or baked, ripe, and 
"Done Beings," referring to mankind; and 

, from a'-sh-k?ia = made, finished, and a-ha-i 
Beings," including the dead of mankind. 



That very little dis* inction is made between these orders of life. 



least closely related, seems to be indicated 



by the absence fro n the entire language of any general term for 



re many beings in Zuni Mythology godlike in 



attributes, anthropomorphic, monstrous, and elemental, which 



"Finishers or makers of the paths of life," 



while the most su jerior of all is called the "Holder of the paths 
(of our lives);' Ha - 10-0-na wf-la-po-na. Not only these gods, but 
all supernatural b( ings, men, animals, plants, and many objects 
in nature, are regarded as personal existences, and are included 
la-i, from a, the plural particle signifying "all," 
life, ="Life," "the Beings," This again leads us 
and interesting conclusion that all beings, 
whether deistic arid supernatural, or animistic and mortal, are 
regarded as belonging to one system; and that they are likewise 
believed to be rehted by blood seems to be indicated by the 
fact that human b :ings are spoken of as the "children of men," 
while all other bei igs are referred to as "the Fathers," the "All- 



fathers," and "Our 



It naturally follow 
worship, while di 
powers of nature, 
relate more espec 
as more nearly related 



Fathers." 



from the Zuni's philosophy of life, that his 
ected to the more mysterious and remote 
or, as he regards them, existences, should 
ally to the animals; that, in fact, the animals, 
to himself than are these existences. 
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more nearly related to these existences than 
be frequently made to serve as mediators 
him. We find this to be the case. It follows li 
inability to differentiate the objective from 
should establish relationships between natu 
resemble animals and the animals themse 
even ultimately imitate these animals for the 
ing such relationships, using such accidental 
motives, and thus developing a conve 
connected with his worship. It follows that 
ments of his life or of the life of his ancestor; 
him to select as his favored mediators or a 
which seemed best fitted, through peculiar 
powers, to meet these requirements. This, 
the case, for, preeminently a man of war and 
savages, the Zuni has chosen above all 
which supply him with food and useful mate 
the animals which prey on them, giving pref 
Hence, while the name of the former class is 
as a general term to all animals and animal 
explained, the name of the latter is used with 
as a term for all fetiches (We-ma-we), w 
animals themselves or of other animals and 
is equally natural, since they are connected 
the scale of being and in the power to supply 
more nearly than are the higher gods, tha|t 
animal gods should greatly outnumber and 
to all others. We find that the Fetiches of 
mostly to the animal gods, and principally to 



Hves 



resemble 



ntk na 



the 



cia 

t >o, 



other 



i la 



rer ; 



g )d 



huh 



This fetichism seems to have arisen from 
heretofore alluded to, and to be founded on 
have been invented to account for those r 
therefore not surprising that those fetiches niost 
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o himself, should 
tween them and 
;ewise that in his 
he subjective he 
a I objects which 
; that he should 
sake of establish- 
ances as his 
lity in all art 
special require- 
should influence 
ds those animals 
racteristics and 
, we find to be 
the chase, like all 
animals those 
I, together with 
;nce to the latter, 
pplied preferably 
s, as previously 
equal preference 
er of the prey 
. Of course it 
vith man both in 
lis physical wants 
the animals or 
give character 
the Zunis relate 
prey gods. 



b< :ings. 



e\ en 



tie 



the relationships 
the myths which 
;lationships. It is 
valued by the 
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Zuffis should be either natural concretions, or 
the evident original resemblance to animals 
heightened by artificial means. 



qbjects in which 
has been only 



o i 



Another highly prized class of fetiches are, 
those which are elaborately carved, but show 
polish and dark patina, of great antiquity. They 
as have been found by the Zunis about 
inhabited by their ancestors or are tribal po; 
have been handed down from generation to g 
their makers, and even the fact that they we 
member of the tribe, have been forgotten. It is 
priests (A-shi-wa-ni) of Zuni that not only the 
fetiches, are either actual petrifactions of th 
represent, or were such originally. Upon this 
founded the following tradition, [regarding the 
world" by the Twin Gods in the "days of the new 



is 



Now that the surface of the earth was hardened 
animals of prey, powerful and like the fathe 
selves, would have devoured the children of me 
thought it was not well that they should all be p£rm 
"for," said they, "alike will the children of men ; 
of the animals of prey multiply themselves. The 
are provided with talons and teeth; men are 
finished beings of earth, therefore the weaker.' 



Whenever they came across the pathway o1 
animals, were he great mountain lion or but a 
struck him with the fire of lightning which they 
magic shield. Thlul and instantly he was shrive 
stone. 



led 



Then said they to the animals that they had 
stone, "That ye may not be evil unto men, but 
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great good unto them, have we changed 
ing. By the magic breath of prey, by the h 
forever within you, shall ye be made to 
devour mankind." 



ybu into rock everlast- 
qart that shall endure 
serve instead of to 



Thus was the surface of the earth harden 
many of all kinds of beings changed to 
happens that we find, here and there 
their forms, sometimes large like the 
sometimes shriveled and distorted. And 
the rocks the forms of many beings that 
shows us that all was different in the "days 



:d and scorched and 
stone. Thus, too, it 
throughout the world, 
beings themselves, 
' ve often see among 
ive no longer, which 
of the new," 



Of these petrifactions, which are of course 
strangely eroded rock-forms, the Zunis say 
may be met with the light of such great 
(discover, find) them and should treasure 
the sacred (magic) power which was giver 
the new. For the spirits of the We-ma-a- 
pleased to receive from us the Sacred Plu 
sho-a-ni), and sacred necklace of treasure 
they turn their ears and the ears of 
direction that they may hearken to our 
and know our wants." 



th 



This tradition not only furnishes additiona 
the preceding statements, but also, takei 
the following belief, shows quite clearly t > 
lies the power of his fetiches. It is supposed 
the great animals of prey are infused with 
magic influence over the hearts of the ani 
or the game animals (K?ia-pin-a-ha-i); th&t 
"Breath of Life"--Ha-i-an-pi-nan-ne--and so 
Zuni Mythology), derived from their heart! 



mere concretions or 
"Whomsoever of us 
gjod fortune may see 
:hem for the sake of 
them in the days of 
I a-i still live, and are 
ne (of the heart-La- 
(Thla-thle-a); hence 
eir brothers in our 
drayers (sacred talks) 



evidence relative to 
in connection with 
the native wherein 
that the hearts of 
spirit or medicine of 
rials they prey upon, 
their breaths (the 
il are synonymous in 
, and breathed upon 
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their prey, whether near or far, never fail to ove 
piercing their hearts and causing their limbs to stiffen 
animals themselves to lose their strength. Moreover, 
cry of a beast of prey is accounted its Sa-wa-ni-k?ia, 
medicine of destruction, which, heard by the game a 
fatal to them, because it charms their senses, as 
breath their hearts. Since the mountain lion, for exa 
by the blood ("life fluid") and flesh of the game animal 
these alone, he is endowed not only with the above 
with peculiar powers in the senses of sight and smell, 
these powers, as derived from his heart, are preserv 
fetich, since his heart still lives, even though his 
changed to stone. . . . 
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Fig.. LPrey God Fetiches of the Six Regions. (From "Zufii Fetiches" 
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Fig 2. Shield and Fetich of the Priesthood of the Bow. (f om "Zufii Fetiches 



"- ,-\ .... 
/lit!:- \? ^*Ws»i>* 





Fig. 3Shield and Fetich of the Priesthood of the Bow (I rom "Zufii Fetiches' 
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^The relative value of 1 
upon the rank of the 
the Mountain Lion is 
precedence over all 
shi-na-we), or regions 
Prey gods, if not of all 
the fact that the Coyo(t 
society or the Sa-ni-a- 



hese varieties of fetiches depends largely 
Animal god they represent. For instance, 
only master of the North, which takes 
other "ancient sacred spaces" (Te-thla- 
but is also the master of all the other 
4>therterrestrial animals. Notwithstanding 
e, in the Order of the Hunt (the Coyote 
(?ia-kwe), is given for traditional reasons 



r( ss 



"The Priesthood of thi; 
beings are the Mountaiiji 
k'6-ha-na, god of the sea 
feathered Monster, A-td 
"This [latter] curious god 
animals], sometimes witi 
said to form a connecting 
and their fetichism, . . . 
the tutelar deity of seve 
as possessing a humar 
pinions, and tail. His d 
(representative of his 
ornaments, badge, and 
Great Flint-Knife of War, 
Arrow of Lightning, 
Mountain Lion of the 
doubtless the original 
in the order of war, to 
inimical to man, stealing 
women of all nations, 
powers. At present he i 
animal whose food 
character of most of the 
"Both the Great White 
Priesthood are, as well 
skies. For this reason th£ 
aragonite) is preferred 
colors." ["Zufii Fetiches," 



an J 



Bow possesses three fetiches. These three 
Lion (fig. 2.2); the great White Bear Ain-shi 
p-taking ceremonials (Fig. 3.2), and the Knife- 
\-a m-to-pa 2.1). 

, [who is] sometimes classed with [the prey 
the higher beings, [and who] may safely be 
link between the idolatry proper of the Zunis 
s the hero of hundreds of folklore tales, and 
al of the societies of Zuni. He is represented 
form, furnished with flint-knife-feathered 
consists of the conventional terraced cap 
dwelling-place among the douds), and 
garments of the Ka'-ka. His weapons are the 
the Bow of the Skies (the Rain-bow), and the 
his guardians or warriors are the Great 
and that of the Upper regions. He was 
r God of the Zunis, although now secondary, 
two children of the Sun. Anciently he was 
and carrying away to his city in the skies the 
subdued by other gods and men of magic 
friendly to them, rather in the sense of an 
ily satisfies him than in the beneficent 
sods of Zuni. 

Bear and the Mountain Lion of the War 
the Knife -feathered Demon, beings of the 
fetich of the Mountain Lion of the skies (of 
a Priest of the Bow above all other kinds of 
p. 40] 
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higher sacred rank than the Mountain Lion, he is, as a Prey 
Being, one degree lower, being god of the West, which follows 
the North in Drder of importance. Hence we find the Mountain 
Lion and Coyote fetiches far more prized than any of the others, 
and correspc ndingly more numerous. The Coyote in rank is 
younger brother of the Mountain Lion, just as the Wild Cat is 
younger brotier of the Coyote, the Wolf of the Wild Cat, and so 
on to the Mole, and less important Ground Owl. In relationship 
by blood, however, the yellow Mountain Lion is accounted older 
brother of tre blue, red, white, spotted, and black Mountain 
Lions; the bite Coyote, older brother of the red, white, yellow, 
mottled or spotted, and black Coyotes. 1 So the Wild Cat of the 
South is regarded as the older brother of the Wild Cats of all the 
other five rej ions. And thus it is respectively with the Wolf, the 
Eagle, and the Mole. We find, therefore, that in the North all 
the gods of Prey are represented, as well as the Mountain Lion, 
only they are yellow. In the West all are represented, as well as 
the Coyote, only they are blue; and thus throughout the 
remaining four regions. 



The Mounta 
of the Elk, 
Mexico). His 



in 



Deer 



s x 



Ihe 



Each of the 
(West), Badge 
Mole (Lower)-- 
.For instance 
but he is suppbsed 
West (the Blue 
East (the Whit:) 
regions (the B 
representing 
25). See figure 
animals. 



Lion is further believed to be the special hunter 
and Bison (no longer an inhabitant of New 
fetich is, therefore, preferred by the hunter of 



species of prey animals-Mountain Lion (North), Bear 
■ (South), White Wolf (East), Eagle (Upper), and Prey 
"is again divided into six varieties, according to color. . . 
Mountain Lion (Yellow) is primarily god of the North, 
to have a representative (younger brother) in the 
Mountain Lion), another in the South (the Red), in the 
, in the Upper regions (the Spotted), and in the lower 
ack). Hence, also, there are six varieties of the fetich 
one of these divisions . . . "("Zuni Fetiches," pp. 24- 
1 for fetich representations of these six species of prey 



any 
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these animals. So, also, is the fetich of the Coyote prqf< 
the hunter of the Mountain Sheep; that of the Wild 
hunter of the Antelope; that of the Wolf, by the hu 
rare and highly-valued O-ho-li; those of the Eagle and 
the hunter of Rabbits; and that of the Mole, by the 
other small game. 



: erred by 
by the 
r of the 
a Icon, by 
lunter of 



The exception to this rule is individual, and founded 
belief that any one of the gods of Prey hunts to some 
special game of all the other gods of Prey, Hence, a 
who may discover either a concretion or natural ob 
ancient fetich calling to mind or representing any 
Prey gods will regard it as his special fetich, a 
invariably prefer it, since he believes it to have been ' 
him (an'-ik-tchi-a-k?ia) by the gods. 
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REM ARKS ON SHAMANISM 



From "Discussion 
of the Pentagonal 
to Shamanism'] an|d 
the American 



)f J. Cheston Morris 1 Address ['The Relation 
Do-decahedron Found near Marietta, Ohio, 
"Remarks on Shamanism/ 1 Proceedings of 
Philosophical Society 36 (1897): 184-92 



til! 



THE account 
Williams re 
youth of 
dingly by reason o 
heard, seen, and e 
New Mexico. 



Dr. Morris has given us as to what Mr. 
I^ted to him concerning the life of an Indian 
Nez Perce tribe has interested me excee- 
its striking similarity to what I have myself 
perienced among the Zuni Pueblo Indians of 



is 



ve^se 



With these people, 
quite yet a living 
"new being," nor i 
nine days. It is su 
and tender, or soft 
unfinished clay 
lunar months of 
this period of nin 
secluded from the 
it may gradually be 
of daylight"--as th 
mortal life-that is, 
term men's particu 



At the close of this 
has meanwhile sloi ghed 
cared for, is cerempn 



a ch ild is not thought of, wh en first born, as 
fiortal being. It is referred to as "it" or the 
any name given to it until after the lapse of 
prosed to be kai-yu-na and ai'-ya-vwi-unripe 
and susceptible as are germinating seeds or 
Is, until after one full day for each of the 
> inter-uterine gestation has passed. During 
days it is usually kept with its mother, 
Duter world and from sunlight, in order that 
:ome hardened to, and so, safe in the "world 
« se people term the scene and condition of 
(ondensedto "middle being"--as they further 
ar mortal existence. 



it; 



ceremonial period the umbilical cord, which 
off or has been removed and zealously 
iously buried in the soil at some particular 
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place, in order that thereat may be formed the "midmost 
shrine" of the child, and therein its connection with the earth 
mother-as formerly with its mortal mother-may be established, 
and that its vitality apart from her thenceforwaid, be main- 
tained~by thus placing within the fertile bosom of ihe Universal 
Mother, that through which erstwhile the child received 
separately, or secondarily, its being, nourishment and growth, 
from its human mother. 

Passing over many other ceremonials which attend the first 
naming of the child and its introduction to the Su 1 and to the 
tribe of its descent on the early morning of the tenth day (that 
is, at the end of these nine natal days), a few words relative to 
the meaning of the "midmost shrine" will serve to indicate what 
would likely be the symbolic significance to a people like the 
Nez Perce and the Zuni Indians, of such an object (whether 
natural or artificial) as the one to which Dr. Morris has called 
our attention. 



He has quite accurately stated, in the theory he h 
regarding this object, the view one of these Indians 
as to the meaning of the number of its sides or fac 
To one of them, a cube would not be representat 
number of superfices, but of seven; and a dodeca 
twelve, but of thirteen. For, when an untutored 
man like him contemplates or considers himself 
distinct thing, in his or its relation to space or the 
directions, he notes that there is ever a front or 
back; two sides, or a right and a left; a head and 
above and a below; and that of and within all th 
or it; that the essence of all these aspects, in a 
t h i ng- itself ~t h at is, the thing that contains their 
sum, yet is one by itself 
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This is indeed the very key to his conception of himself and of 
everything, in relation to space and the universe or cosmos. He 
observes that there are as maiy regions in the world as there 
are aspects of himself or sides to any equally separate thing; 
that there are as many directions from him or his place in the 
world (which is his "midmost 1 or place of attachment to the 
Earth-mother) or from anything in the world (which is its 
midmost or natural station) toward these corresponding 
regions. Hence to him a plane would be symbolized not by four, 
but by five, its four sides and directions thence, and its central 



self-as was actually the notion 
by six, but by seven, as was the 



of the Prairie tribes; a cube, not 
notion of the Valley-Pueblos and 



Navajos; a dodecahedron, not ly twelve, but by thirteen, as was 
the notion of the Zunis, the Aztecs, the Mayas, and apparently-- 
fromthis example-of the Mound builders as well. 



id. 



bove 



With all that I have thus far sa 
to you the relation this suppbsed 
things to their surroundings, to 
the right and left sides, and a 
have to the subject under 
necessary for me to crave yon 
more fully into a consideratior 
concerning force, life, and 
beliefs have a direct bearing 
mystic meaning of the numbers 



form 



on 



To the primitive Shaman, all 
derived from some kind of life, 
motion or stress originated in, 
some form-his own, or some 
characteristic or concomitant o 
life, is breath, which like force 
reasons that force is breath, a 



cannot yet have made clear 
connection of beings and 
the regions in front, behind, at 
, below and within them, can 
iscussion. It will therefore be 
r patience while I enter a little 
of the beliefs of primitive man 
for it will be seen that these 
this apparently fantastic and 
seven and thirteen. 



force necessarily seems to be 
;ince he continually sees force as 
or initiated as action by, life in 
other. Now the supreme 
his own or of any other form of 
or stress, is invisible; hence he 
d conversely that breath is the 
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to 



force of life. He sees that this breath enters into a 
every living being, and since every such being h 
form, he further reasons that every separate 
animate in our sense or not, has life of some kind 
has, for example, no knowledge of air-as a gas-- 
of it other than as wind, and no conception of wiiji 
as breath, as the sort of something that he feels 
upon his hand and knows absolutely that he or his 
blowing, and that this breath it is that is coexislte 
mortal existence. 



wh 



issues from 
as distinctive 
whether 
)r degree. He 
knowledge 
d other than 
en he blows 
3wn breath is 
nt with his 



Therefore, he thinks not only of all forms as livin 
the wind as necessarily the breath of some living 
And since his own little breath is so intimately c 
naturally imagines that this other greater breath 
as intimately that of some other and corresponc 
and more powerful-what though invisible— be 
imagines that this great being of the wind 
direction whence comes prevailingly its wind or its 
when he observes that there are prevailing or 
of the diverse directions,-that of the north which 
of them all and chiefly in winter; that of the west 
more temperately and chiefly in spring time; that 
which blows softly and most frequently in summejr, 
east, which is again more fierce and chilly, and 
autumn; he not only severally locates these 
various quarters, but also differentiates them, and 
the wind-being of the north produces cold and 
west, moisture and spring; of the south, warmth 
summer; of the east, coolness again, frost, and 
aging or maturing of all growing things, and autu 
him the element of the north world is wind (o 
preeminently; of the west world, water; of the sou 
and of the east world, earth or its seeds; and that 
elements is produced by or is under the dominion 
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but also of 
or being, 
f himself, he 
ust needs be 
ingly greater 
ng. He also 
ides in the 
breath. Now 
winds 
ows hardest 
which blows 
of the south, 
that of the 
mostly in 
inds in their 
believes that 
inter; of the 
dryness and 
therewith the 
And so to 
air, breath) 
:h world, fire; 
ach of these 
of the special 



blows 



wi 



wi 



rin 
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wind -god of 
sion of the 
from year to 



i s 



se isons 



kind 
witi 



Now since th 
kinds, to be 
only is there 
particular rej 
supposed 
organized 
their totems 
beings of the 
name is to b 
some process 
what shall be 
of one region 
fellows amon 
sacred relati 
the choice of 
reasons into c 
be divined, 
talities are 
painted in div 
region and 
sometimes se 
the direction 
it. Then it is 
any wind (01 
spiritual relat 
the child is 
extent the 
to this 

several regioijs 
the Mountain 



co I 



divination 



quarter; yet all combine, in the regular succes- 
, to make this World of the Middle what it is 
r . . . . 



various animals are supposed, according to their 
Especially resident in one region or another, not 
; ttributed to the Great Being or God of Wind in a 
ion, a form more or less like to that of his 
of animal therein, but also, the clans are 
reference, in turn, to the supposed relation of 
o these various animals and animistic or mythic 
special regions. And so, when, for example, a 
conferred upon a child of one of these totems, 
of divination must be entered into to determine 
his relation to the creatures and the deific being 
or another, and correspondingly, of course, to his 
< the clans. For it is held to be essential that this 
hip be symbolized, in some way or another, in 
his totemic name, and thus--as well as for many 
consideration of which I cannot enter here--must 
in this process of divination, various instru men- 
ployed. For example, among the Zuriis, wands 
;rse colors-each color being symbolic of a special 
plumed with appropriate bird feathers-are 
up in balls of clay, each placed out on the floor in 
of the region to which the color of its wand relates 
roted which of the plumes waves most actively in 
breath) that may be stirring, From this, the 
on, so to say, or the source or totemic origin of 
d|ivined, and he will be named, and to a certain 
rse of his life will be determined upon according 
For example, the Zuni totem gods of the 
are: the Gray Wolf for the East or Dawn-Land; 
Lion or Puma forthe North or fierce Winter-Land; 



10 is 



Nt w 
en 
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the Black Bear for the Land of th 
Badgerforthe South or Summer- 
Light, and the Burrowing Mc 
Darkness. Let us suppose that 
the one that is set up toward 
then, what though the child 
the other regions, he will nevertl 
related to the Gray Wolf of Dawji 
fellows-and with their belief h 
grows toward puberty, more ai 
destined for membership in 
Shamanistic Society or Lodge of 
or of the Wolf deity. Now when 
and the boy is to be solemnly 
clout and the responsibilities of 
pass through various ordeals, 
fasting and purification (this 
purgatives); and to retire to 
day and night, lengthy vigils, whe 
a time his earthly grossness, inte 
heart" and quicken his spiritual 
meaning of the "Silent Surpassing 
may gain sign from or actually 
wield, in the great quarters, the 
thereafter be his special Tamani 
in order to aid him in seeking fo 
this relationship to his Genius 
made manifest to his people. In 
is--and I can attest to its a 
myself endured such an ordeal- 
his perceptions will become sta 
visions and signs he sees, These 
personally assure you, far more 
actual things he has ever beheld 
gazes at the mist, or a cloud in 



b( th 

some 



West or Night; the sun-loving 
Land; the Eagle for the Sky and 
le for the Under-Land and 
e plume on the white wand-- 
e east-waves most actively; 
to a clan or totem of one of 
eless be regarded as spiritually 
, and it will be believed by his 
will himself become, as he 
d more impressed--that he is 
the sacred organization or 
the Medicine-men of the East, 
the age of puberty is attained, 
invested with the garment or 
manhood, he is . . . required to 
ucb as a period of vigorous 
by means of emetics and 
lonely spot and there keep, 
re by it is sought to diminish for 
ests and affections, to "still his 
perception and hearing of the 
Ones." This is in order that he 
lehold one of the Beings who 
brces of nature, and who shall 
wa or spiritual guide. It is also 
some objective sign by which 
nay be proven to himself and 
a condition of exaltation as he 
nature, through having 
you can well understand that 
itlingly manifest in the various 
will seem to him, I can again 
real than the most absolutely 
or experienced. Perchance he 
the sky. The cloud will surely 
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seem to take th 
for some token 
hairs maybe, w 
underneath the 
potent amulets. 
Shamans, and 
Genius, and he 
of the Wolf. Or 
because this crista 
light by which 
hence is regarded 
token of seersh 
the youth who 
of penetration 
let us suppose 
concentric lines, 
itself, a token 
totem he may 
birth. For the : 
those of the 
about of obje 
which are regarded 
breath is the m 



I ; 



i ito 



cF 



m i 
;ct> 



IK 



Cf 



Permit me to h( 
the way in whi 
na of nature, 
the whirlwind, 
upright- 
The whirlwind 
personality of a 
aloft and circles 
the wings and t; 
the sand which 



-progresses 



Native Americans 



form of a great gray wolf; and when he seeks 
)f that God of the Sky, a tooth-like fossil, a few 
hich he may find on the ground nearby or 
apparition, will be reverently accepted as 
and he will bear them to the tribal Fathers or 
them they will be received as a sign of his 
II be relegated to the phratral division or lodge 
again, it may be that he will find a crystal, and 
I shines clearly and therein resembles the 
see and the eye through which we see--and 
as helpful in seeing-it will be regarded as a 
p, as a sign of the Seeing Spirit, and fortunate 
thus supposed to be endowed with the power 
the unseen. To give yet one more example, 
:hat he finds a concretion exhibiting spiral or 
He will regard this as a symbol of the Midmost 
his relation thereto also--no matter to what 
bjelong, or to what region he may be related by 
piral lines perceived in this crystal resemble 
rks upon the sand produced by the whirling 
ike red-topped grass by the whirlwind, yet 
as the tracks of the whirlwind god, whose 
most of all the winds of the world. 



re give parenthetically a striking illustration of 
i these primitive Shamans personify phenome- 
instancing their personification of this god of 
all the winds of heaven, the whirlwind alone is 
as man does, by walking over the plains, 
od is therefore endowed in part, with the 
nan; but like the eagle, also, the whirlwind flies 
widely in the sky; therefore he is endowed with 
il, the head, beak and talons of an eagle. Since 
ie, the whirlwind, casts about pricks the face as 
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would minute arrows, the dreadful wings of the j;od are 
supposed to be flinty, and his character warlike or des ructive, 
as is that of the eagle; yet of all the Beings of Wind, re is the 
most potent, for he twists about or banishes utterly 1rom his 
trail, either the north wind or the south, the east wini I or the 
west, and overcomes even gravity-trie pulling-breatr of the 
earth or under world-and therefore is the god of the i lidmost 
among all the six gods of wind, Thus, lucky in a purely iractical 
way, is he who finds under given auspicious circumstai ces, his 
name-token in the shape of a little concentric concretio i, for he 
will be in the line of ordination thereby, to the Central Council 
or Priesthood of his people. . , . 



sac ed 
dodec ihed 



ston 
irti; a 



stone 



Now I have gone a long way around the subject in 
order to measurably substantiate my reasons for thin 
Dr. Morris is correct in his hypothesis as to the 
symbolic character and origin of the pentagonal 
which he has exhibited and commented upon here to 
figure even as elaborate and difficult of production in 
this, could readily have been formed by Indian a 
shape might have been suggested in the process, 
familiar to them, of knapping a block or cube of 
afterwards breaking away its angles by battering, to 
sphere; or, better still, by the shapes of balls of clay- 
formed round in the hands-and used as by the Zunis 
processes of name-divination just described; or again 
shapes of pentagonal or other like-ever sacred-crystja 
scratchings or figures observed upon the various face 
stone are quite such as might well have been 
differentiate them as being related to one region or 
and in all probability the figures thus scratched were 
marked with pigments symbolic of the different regiorjs 
this stone was used in such processes of divinatio 
observation of the more distinct lines of these figure: 
faces of the stone, shows that they were made by a fli 
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not a metal instrument; forthey are double,--th 
one is a minute bead such as would be produced 
fracturing of a fine point of flint or other hard 
when drawn over the surface of another ston«fc 
not simply V-shaped as would have been the a 
instrument been used. 



t is within each 
by the 
:oncoidal stone 
like this,--and 
se had a metal 



Some question may arise in the minds of 
listened to Dr. Morris 1 paper, and to my comme 
to the meaning of the twelve faces in this parti 
since, as I have explained there are only six reg 
west, south, east, upper and lower, that the 
surrounded by and contains within, itself. But 
earlier and in the proper connection, that to 
minded man, as there is no form without life, so 
form, without due duality of origin-trie father a 
Consequently we find that in relation to all 
of primitive peoples like the Zunis of to-day, and 
builders of long ago, who possessed and r 
object), the sexenary division is duplicated; but 
be only one middle or content, the sexenary 
them symbolized by the number seven, and 
we have, not fourteen, but thirteen; that is, six 
visible, but only one for the concentric or 
since there can be but one actual centre or mi 
even to the great world, 



thirgs 



those who have 
nts thereon, as 
;ular specimen; 
ons, the north, 
midmost is at once 
I failed to say 
the primitive- 
there is no life- 
nd the mother, 
, (with tribes 
like the mound 
;verenced this 
since there can 
division is with 
w len duplicated, 
pairs which are 
synthetic middle, 
to anything. 



id lie 
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FORM 



From "Outlines of Zufii Creation Myths/ 1 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnblogy 
(Washington, D.C., 1896), p 



Thirteenth Annual 
', 1891-1892 

.362 



AS every living thing they observe, eve 
and acts or functions accordinf 
feathered and winged bird 
feathered form; the furry and four-footed 
leaping, because of its four-footed form, a 
fish swimming, because also of its fins 
appropriate thereto--so these things made 
forms [through] the hands of man also h 
variously, according to their various forms. 



flyirg 



ni 
and 



impl 



As this idea of animals, and of things [as 
Sort] is carried out to the minutest particu 
differences in the claws of beasts, for exa 
make the difference between their powers 
the hugging of the bear and the clutchinj; 
follows that form in all its details is considered 
importance to special kinds of articles made 
structures of any much used or permanent 
of this curious but perfectly natural attribution 
personality to material things is the belief 
these things not only give them power, 
power, so that if properly made, that is 
strictly as other things of their kind ha 
shaped, they will perform only such safe 
types have been found to serve in performing 



ry animal, has form, 
to its form-the 
because of its 
animal running and 
the scaly and finny 
scales and form 
or born into special 
ve life and function 



animals of another 
ar, so that even the 
e, are supposed to 
of foot (as between 
of the panther), it 
of the utmost 
and used, even of 
type. Another phase 
of life and form- 
that the forms of 
also restrict their 
made and shaped 
Ve been made and 
uses as their proto- 
before them. As 



bit 
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the fish, with scales and fins only, ca n not fly as the cluck does. 



and as the duck can not swim under 
his feathers, somewhat resemblin 
webbed feet, somewhat resembling fins, enable him to do, thus 



also is it with things. In this way may 



ie explained better than in 



any other way, I think, the excessive persistency of form 



survival, including the survival of 
ornamentation in the art products 
repetitions, for instance, in pottery. 



details in conventional 
of primitive peoples-the 
Df the forms and even the 



ornaments of the vessels, basketry, or what not, which 
preceded it in development and use and on which it was first 
modeled. This tendency to persist in the making of well-tried 
forms, whether of utensil or domicile, is so great that some 
other than the reason usually assigned, namely, that of mere 
accustomed ness, is necessary to acccunt for it, and the reason I 
have given is fully warranted by what I know of the mood in 
which the Zunis still regard the things they make and use, and 
which is so clearly manifest in their n<ir 



Form and the Dance-Drama 



From "Outlines of Zuni Creation 
Report of the Bureau of America^ 
(Washington, D.C., 1891 i) 



WITH other primitive peoples as witr 
be no bent of their minds so 
influential upon their lives as the c 
tendency to suppose that even the 
be controlled and made to act more 
cally they do first what they wish the 
to the ways in which, as taught 
suppose these things were done or 
ancestral gods of creation time. And 



the water except so far as 
scales, and his scaly. 



mes of such things. 



IvTrlh 



s," Thirteenth Annual 
Ethnology, 1891-1892 
\, pp. 374-77 



the Zunis, there seems to 
strjong or pervasive of and 
ramaturgic tendency-that 
phenomena of nature can 
or less by men, if symboli- 
elements to do, according 
b/y their mystic lore, they 
made to be done by the 
this may be seen not only 
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in a searching analysis of the incidents and symbol 
tales as well as myths of such primitive peopl 
study of the moods in which they do the ordina 
as in believing that because a stone often strulck 
faster than when first struck it is therefore help 
ing its obduracy to strike it-work it— by a preli 
and ritualistic striking, whereupon it will work as 
actually worked over, and will be less liable to b 



lei 



'V 



im 



isms in folk- 
but also in a 
things of life; 
wears away 
ul in overcom- 
inary dramatic 
though already 
kage, etc. . . , 



ma 



insi; 



prun 



At this point it seems desirable that the se 
terms "drama," "dramatic," and "dramaturgic" a 
relation to these ceremonials be explained. Th 
done, perhaps, by contrasting the drama of 
as I conceive it, with that of civilized peoples. Wlji 
essentially spectacular, the former has for its c 
absolute and faithful reproduction of creative e 
almost say, indeed, the revivification of the ancieht 



in which the 
re employed in 
s may best be 
itive peoples, 
ile the latter is 
Biief motive the 
es-one may 



pisodt 



That this is attempted and is regarded as possi 
man is not to be wondered at when we consider 
modes of conception. I have said of the Zunis 
science of appearances and a philosophy of 
primitive man, no less than the child, is the mdst 
sive of observers, because his looking at and 
self-conscious, but instinctive and undirected 
comprehensive and searching. Unacquainted 
rational explanations of the things he sees, he 
been the case throughout all time, to symbolic 
and mystic expression thereof, as even today 
deal with the domain of the purely speculative, 
his organizations are symbolic; that his actions 
organizations are also symbolic. Consequently, 
on the floor finds sticks all-sufficient for the 
play-drama, chairs for his houses, and lines of 
rivers that none but his eyes can see, so does th 



is 



th 



Me 



by primitive 
his peculiar 
that theirs is a 
analogies. The 
comprehen- 
things is not 
therefore 
as he is with 
given, as has 
interpretation 
are those who 
It follows that 
within these 
a child at play 
of his 
e floor for the 
primitive man 



as 



pe "sonages 
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regard the mute, but to him pe 
and the actions thereof, other 



ii g 



II/; 



nd 
h 



I can perhaps make my meani 
conception common to the Z\ 
that the corn plant is jointed; 
joints not regularly, but spira 
stalk is found to be indented 
but also spirally; that the rnatu 
other plant is, by two sets of 
out from it two-thirds down a 
earlets, at the top; also that 
spikes of the spring-grass o 
themselves while like broad 
plumes, and that amongst the 
found bunches of soot; and, 
are as the colors of the world- 
be seen to what extent he has 
thus accounting for them, ar 
dramatized this, his natural 
origin. Nothing in this world 
accident-so it seems to the 
been started by a personal 
begins to see in these cha 
of the actions of the peoples ii 
men lived on grass seeds atfi 
the legends which follow, th 
potencies of the gods and 
shamans, man modified the 
men's children. It needed only 
and pure, to grasp at opposite 
of grass planted with plumes 
dancing around them, 
upward until they had rapidl\ 



t le 
food 



Vfi- 35 

rsonrfied, appliances of his dance 
han they seem to us. 



more clear by analyzing such a 
ni mind. The Zuni has observed 
that its leaves spring from these 
; that stripped of the leaves the 
not regularly at opposite sides, 
red plant is characterized, as no 
eeds, the ears of corn springing 
the tassels of seeds, sometimes 
ese tassels resemble the seed- 
pigeon-grass; that the leaves 
blades of grass are fluted like 
ears of corn ever and anon are 
lally, that the colors of the corn 
seven in number. Later on it may 
legendized these characteristics, 
d to what extent, also, he has 
ahilosophy of the corn and its 
or universe having occurred by 
ni mind--but everything having 
or supernal, he immediately 
of the corn plant the traces 
his myths of the olden time. Lo! 
, but, as related in the course of 
re came a time when, by the 
magic of his own priests or 
of first men into the food of 
a youth and a maiden, continent 
sides and successively the blades 
of supplication, and walking or 
g them firmly to draw them 
grown to the tallness of them- 



Zj 



agmcy 
racte 'istics 
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selves, then 
were jointed 
tallness; yea 
grasped the 
and leaved 
spikes at the 
had touched 
human origii 
in semblana 
of their 
it were k?y; 
mother's 
the seed of 
ma, the Goc 
plants with r 
Seasons, ma 
Kwe'-le-le, 
Fire-brother 
their own. 
creation is 
is far older 
aided in the 
new creatioi 
origin of 
reproduced 
summer as 
intelligibly tl 
equally dra 
culminating 
in its long- 
be likened t< 
in which the 
are the part 
theme, for 



generation, 



to embrace them together. Behold! the grasses 
where grasped four times or six according to their 
and marked with the thumb-marks of those who 
i; twisted by their grasp while circling around them 
ith plume-like blades and tasseled with grass-like 
tops. More wonderful than all, where their persons 
the plants at their middles, behold! new seed of 
and productive of continued life had sprung forth 
of their parentage and draped with the very pile 
, For lo! when the world was new all things in 
i'-una, or formative, as now is the child in the 
b or the clay by the thoughts of the potter. That 
sleeds thus made be not lost it needed that Pai-a-tu- 
of Dew and the Dawn, freshen these new-made 
is breath; thatTe-na-tsa-li, the God of Time and the 
u re them instantly with his touch and breath; that 
e God of Heat, ripen them with the touch of his 
; torch and confirm to them the warmth of a life of 
h evertheless, with the coming of each season, the 
r repeated, for the philosophy of ecclesiastic ism 
an ecclesiastics or their writings, and since man 
creation of corn, so must he now ever aid in each 
of the seed of seeds. Whence the drama of the 
corn is not merely reenacted, but is revived and 
n all its many details with scrupulous fidelity each 
the new seed is ripening, And now I may add 
at the drama of primitive man is performed in an 
rlnaturgic spirit, whether seen, as in its merely 
>r final enactment, or unseen and often secret, as 
continued preparations. In this a given piece of it may 
a piece of Oriental carving or of Japanese joinery, 
parts not to be seen are as scrupulously finished as 
> seen, the which is likewise characteristic of our 
it is due to the like dramaturgic spirit which 
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hi 
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cominates even the works, no less than the ceremonials, of all 
F rimitive and semi-primitive peoples. 

Sd also it seems to the Zunithat no less essential is it that all the 
long periods of creation up to the time when corn itself was 
treated from the grasses must be reproduced, even though 
hastily and by mere signs, as are the forms through which a 
g ven species in animal life has been evolved, rapidly repeated 
in each embryo. 

"I he significance of such studies as these of a little tribe like the 
Zjnis, and especially of such fuller studies as will, it is hoped, 
f tllow in due course, is not restricted to their bearing on the 
t ibe itself, They bear on the history of man the world over. I 
have become convinced that they thus bear on human history, 
especially on that of human culture growth, very directly too, 
f>r the Zunis, say, with all their strange, apparently local 
cjstoms and institutions and the lore thereof, are representa- 
tve in a more than merely general way of a phase of culture 
tirough which all desert peoples, in the Old World as well as in 
tie New, must sometime have passed. Thus my researches 
anong these Zunis and my experimental researches upon 
nyself, with my own hands, under strictly primitive conditions, 
have together given me insight and power to interpret their 
nyths and old arts, as I could never otherwise have hoped to 
co; and it has also enlarged my understanding of the earliest 
canditions of man everywhere as nothing else could have done. 

"Ihus, with the aid of nature's hand, without plow or harrow, the 
Zuni fits and fertilizes his lands, for the planting of May-time, or 
t te Nameless month. 
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CORN RAISING: THE DECAY OF THE SEED 
From "Zuffl Breadstuff," Millstone 9, no. 5 (1884) 75-78 

THE reader of this chapter will at the end, like a man lost 
in the woods, find himself only where he started; but 
unlike such a man he will be, for all that, much nearer 
home. That is to say, a description of the last ceremonial of 
Harvest must begin an account of Zuni Corn-Planting and 
Rearing. 

In each corn-room or granary of Zuni, are preserved carefully, 
four objects: an ear of yellow corn full to the very tip of perfect 
kernels, called a ya'-po-to; an ear of white corn which has 
resulted from the inter-growth of two or more ears within a 
single husk-fold, called, from its disproportionate breadth and 
flatness, a mi -k?iap-pan-ne; a moderately large normal ear of 
corn which has been dipped by a Seed-Priest in the waters of 
the great sacred Salt Lake far south of Zuni ("Las Salinas" of New 
Mexico), and a bunch of unbroken corn-soot. The latter two 
objects are laid side by side on the floor in the middle of the 
corn-room, and upon them also side by side, usually connected 
by a bandage of cotton filaments, the ya'-po-to and the mi'- 
k?iap-pan-ne. (See fig. 4.1.) 

The significance of all this is both interesting and poetic. The 
corn soot is held to symbolize the "generation of life," the salted 
and sanctified ear of corn, the material given by the gods and 
prepared by man, as the means whereby generated life is 
sustained, and finally, both these are regarded as the "resting 
place" or "couch" of the "Father and Mother of corn-crops" or 
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Seed; the ya'-po-to being the "male," the mi'-k?iap-p|a 
"female." 
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Fig 4. ZuPi Implements 



hill 



In a field of growing maize, the owner selects such 
promise of speediest maturity. These receive his sp 
No sooner have a few ears ripened on them than h* 
most perfect, as well as a bunch of soot from some n> : 
stalk, and tenderly carries them home in his arms. Arrived 
entrance-way of his house he calls to the women with 

"We come!" 

"Ah? How come ye?" say they. 
"Together, happily," he replies. 



"Then enter ye! " calls out the chorus of wome 
whereupon the man goes slowly in. One of the womejn 
his attention to the "sitting place," which, in this in 
decorated basket-tray in the center of the room, 
proceeds and places, one by one, the ears of corn in 
using care that they shall all point eastward--and lays 
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of soot over them. The women of the house flock to the 
whereon stands the family bowl of prayer-meal, each 
pinch of the sacred substance, while one of their nu 
"corn-matron," hastens away to the granary, and 
lifting the ya'-po-to and mi'-k?iap-pan-ne, brings them 
she nears the tray, she says, across the objects in h 
(addressing the new corn), "My children, how be ye 
days?" Then the new corn is supposed to reply thro 
voices of the other women, now gathered near, "Ha 
old ones, happily!" With this the corn-matron depo 
burden on the new bunch of soot, and all present 
prayers significant of the occasion and setting forth thei 
for "age of life, happy fortune and the health of strength 
the food of maize." This ceremonial is called the "Meeti 
Children" and is performed in commemoration of the 
the lost corn maidens under the guidance of Pai-a-tu- 
their welcome by the Seed-Priests of ancient Zuhi. 1 
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With the closing of the prayers, the right hand of each worshi- 
per is passed gently overthe tray--while scattering pray* r-meal- 
-and breathed from. The corn-matron then returns to the 
granary, bearing both the old corn and the new. She eplaces 
the old bunch of soot with the new, laying the former avay with 
the fresh ears of corn and returning the ya'-po-to and m '-k?iap- 
pan-ne to their resting place. 



When all the harvest has been gathered, dried, sorted 
corded up, around and over the "Father and Mother 
corn-room, the ceremonial interrupted at the begi 
resumed, While the corn is being classified as to cc 
grade, the finest ears of each kind are selected and 
These, and the ears of "new corn" are together laid a 
outer edge of the corn-pile. Next morning the "corn- 
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1 See "Creation and the Origin of Corn," below. 
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takes a basket -tray-perhaps the same one use J 
least one like it--and goes to the door of the cirn 
she slips off her left moccasin, then enters. As 
threshold she looks around as though she 
address a group of waiting friends, and exclaims: 



Vfi- fli 

before, or at 
-room. Here 
she passes the 
were about to 



"My mothers and children, how be ye, and how 
unto the morning?" and after a moment herself 

"Happily!" 



have you come 
replies: 



csrd 



bri lgs 



Reverently, for she is in the presence of the co 
benign--so it seems to her-she approaches the 
with her left hand takes of the selected ears al 
ear for each finger (that is, four,) then with th< 
equal number, placing them in the tray. She 
and assisted by the male head of the household 
with such care that not a kernel is lost. Dust fronn 
of soot is scattered over the shelled corn, and a 
pigment is prepared, in an earthen ladle, of yell 
kernel of salt, from the mountain near the lake 
the salt lake in the South. To these ingredients a 
three kinds of little yellow flowers, the princi 
precious in the eyes of the Zuni, as that which 
the seed stores of the gods." All this is mixed 
water, and the whole tray of kernels is thoroughly 
annointed by stirring. The corn grains thus 
yellow in color and pleasantly odoriferous. All 
the "seed" may have the power of reproduction 
and strength, and that it may bear fruit 
properties of food, which fruit shall mature w 
when thrive most and bloom the little yellow 
autumn. We are at first surprised when we 
remarkable degree the corn thus treated has 
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quality of ripening early; but our wonder may be lessened when 
we reflect that these seeds are the most perfect of the whole 
harvest, selected mostly from among those ears which soonest 
reached maturity. Still, with the Zuni all these things are living 
testaments of faith, proving the infallibility of his theory of 
"Medicine," or Fetichism and of his practice of religion. 

The corn, now fully prepared, is poured into a pouch made from 
the whole skin of a fawn. (See fig. 4.2.) Most fantastic in 
appearance is this spotted, life-like corn-bag, as it hangs, at 
night-time, against the wall, gilded by the fire-light, head 
downward, the incessantly flickering shadows of its broad ears 
and dangling fore-legs giving it the appearance of struggling to 
get free from the strong antlers which seem as actively trying to 
cast it off. And there, notwithstanding these illusionary 
struggles, it hangs until late springtime. 

I have told how, during the months of the sand storms the 
banks in the old cornfields are newly built up. Little more need 
be done, and some fine morning in May, the voice, low, 
mournful, yet strangely penetrating and tuneful, of the Sun 
Priest is heard from the house-tops. As you listen in the shadow 
of some tall terrace, you think that voice must come from a 
spirit of the Heroic age of Zuni, returned on the night-wind and 
hastening to call his wayward game-becrazed children to the 
fields, so old fashioned, so hidden in meaning seem the words it 
is uttering. However little the sleepy-eyed devotee of "cane- 
weeds" and "stick-shuffling" may understand of that archaeic 
monologue, he knows its one principal meaning, and if he be 
the head of the household who assisted in the shelling of the 
seed-corn last autumn, he bethinks himself of the planting stick 
and bestirs himself to sharpen (against a slab of sandstone) that 
useful, simple, yet ingenious instrument of husbandry. This 
planting stick (see fig. 4.3) is a kind of prod made from a 
straight-grained juniper sapling, the base flattened and 
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center, Here he digs 



Americans 



-nosed blade-like point, and possessed of 
fjortuitous branch cut off and scraped until 
useful as a brace for the right foot. The 
just finished sharpening, glistens from 
is worn short, ground shorter, and the 
of antiquity; was, likely as not made long 
dfather on the mother's side or by some 
potterer early in this century or late in the 
is venerable relic, let us hope, for planting 
any rate he prefers it, short though it be, 
in hand. He has leaned it against the wall 
and has gone in to get his feather-box 
:hese and a piece of willow (cut this time 
") he makes a plumed prayer-stick, He 
fawn-skin pouch six kernels of corn, 
(jlifferent color, and in a broad husk wraps 
wand. Slinging the pouch over his 
the old planting-stick and says ceremo- 



doorway, the corn-matron hustles after 
"esh, cold water, with which she lavishly 
pouch, laughingly telling "them" to go. 
he shuffles down the hill, across the 



red 



lain that a Zuni would by no means miss 
, as--jokingly performed though it may be- 
believed to be provocative of that 
:h the seed-corn would be powerless to 
ild, he goes to a well-known spot near the 
n the soft sandy soil by pushing his prod 
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down with his foot, and turning it around and 
holes equally distant from a central space; t\ 
the second to the West, the third to the Sou 
the East. By the left side of the northern holi 
represent the Sky-regions, and by the right < 
hole still another relating it to the Lower 
space he kneels facing the East, and drawirig 
prayer-wand first marks by sprinkling prayer 
the ground-to symbolize not only the four 
also, the stars which shall watch over his 
Then with prayer, he plants the plumed sticl 
of the cross, sprinkles it with more praye 
matron had sprinkled him with water-and vV 
pouch he selects three grains of each of th 
blue, red, white, speckled and black-and f 
tively with the six grains of like colors which 
in the shuck. He now goes back and kneeli 
four grains of yellow color in his left hand, 
the northern hole crones the following first 
chant: 

"U-ai-o-a-ho-o 
U-ai-o-a-ho-o 
U-ai-o-a-ho-o 
Li wa ma ha'ni. 
Pish le a ha'n kwi, 
Ho-lon e-te, horn thlup-tsi-kwa 
Mi-a na-kia, an hai'te na kia. 
U-ai-a-i-o-a-o ho." 

U-ai, etc. 
"Off over yonder. 
Toward the North-land. 
Will it but prove that my yellow corn grains 
Shall grow and bear fruit asking which I now ting. 
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ngs the refrain he drops the yellow kernels into 
the North. Continuing the refrain so that it runs 
of the next stanza, he shifts about so as to face 
iking up the four blue grains, repeats as before, 
;ings to the "West-land" and of the "blue corn 
n he comes to the refrain, drops the blue grains 
tbward the West. Thus he proceeds, not once 
droning chant, until all the sets of grains have 
nto the holes which their colors respectively 
the red into the Southern, the white into the 
Bckled into the Upper and the black into the 
ial is now abandoned. He covers the grains he 
in lines corresponding to the directions of the 
rows far out into the field until the corn in the 
is exhausted. Then he returns home, not again 
r days shall have passed by, during which time 
dutiously fasts, prays regularly at sunrise by the 
I: stains from all unbecoming pleasures. 



d against me that I forgot to tell how the rest of 
provided. Those ears from among which the 
^elected by the corn-matron, have been brought 
, from the place of storage, and shelled in the 
Fact way. Part of the grains are laid by as seed 
sacred dance, while the remainder are stored 
bags to serve as the "common-seed" for the 
elds. 



the fourth day after the first planting the 
ite likely makes a new planting-stick (fig. 4,4), 
aside. He also gets out his seed bags. These 
curious; usually of rawhide, they have been so 
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and sewed that they form egg-shaped receptacles, cut 
smaller end. They are ingeniously made to remain 
otherwise retain their shape by being moistened, 
with damp, then with moderately hot, dry sand, and 
to harden by desiccation, which of course takes place 
:time. A little hoop of wood is, moreover, fitted around 
edge, much as is the large wire rim of a tin bucket, 
he latter, the seed-pouch is also furnished with a bail- 
buckskin. 
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luncheon of paper-bread-substantial in quantity at 
a bag of common seed-corn, together with the 
appliances above described, and followed by a 
urchin, staggering under a big, earthen canteen of 
e planter now proceeds to his field. Along the eastern 
rows of last year's broken stalks (or corn butts), four 
es from each bunch, he digs holes with his wooden 
Che depth of from four to seven inches. The boy comes 
er him dropping into each hole from twelve to twenty 
and pushing sand in with his foot until it is filled. 

the stalk-butts happen to be thin, they reinforce 
h bunches of grease-wood or sage-bush sprigs. The 
nee is that not only is the crop not planted twice 
ly in the same spots, but a long drift of fresh soil is 
the still prevailing west winds directly over each new 
, forming without labor, neat little mounds of earth, 
itry of the Zunis is so dry that the seeds have to be 
;o great depths-even at the expense of great delay in 
-and the little drifts of sandy soil protect the 
loam in which the kernels are embedded from the 
-western sun. Not only on account of this dryness 
use some of the plants die in their efforts to reach 
the large number of kernels for each hill is required. 
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Now comes the time when young ZuPli and his e\df 
may indulge in fanciful creations which would astoun 
talented scare-crow makers of New England. The 
south-western crow or raven is abroad. He sits on 
soars through every cloud-shadow, laughs and cackle 
corn-arroyo at safe, nevertheless impertinent dista 
the busy planter. He as much as says to his compan 
language of Zuni crow lore--"Ah! you just wait until t 
green spikes come up! They grow solely for our bene 
may have signs whereby to find the good things 
legged fearful fellows are hiding so deep in the sand; 
what our heavy noses are provided for! "Alas, poor b 
they forgotten last season? What a shock is in store 
What disappointment shall soon be attested by 
discordant kaw croaks of anguish! 
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Fig 5. Zufii Cornfield with Crow-Traps 

The old man is busy setting up cedar poles at interva s of a few 
rods, all over the field. Not knowing what these pole; were for, 
you would think an eastern bean-patch or hop-field had been 
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transferred to Zufii-land. 
that each pole is furnished 
some other prickly leaves. 
Moreover, the busy pla 
another, cords of split 
knottiness, would remind 
York City, so thick they are. 
over the field. To make 
pieces of dog and coyote 
or three together, streame 
conceivable thing which I 
wind, are thickly attachec 
them appear much as I 
hurricane. 



But if you carefully look, you will see 
;it the top with a bunch of its own or 
that the crows may not light on it. 
is now stringing from one pole to 
yjucca leaves, which but for their 
✓ou of the telegraph wires of New 
A sort of network is thus formed all 
i:his more imposing, tattered rags, 
skins, old shoulder blades strung two 
is of moss, in fact streamers of every 
as the property of swaying in the 
to these numerous cords making 
f^ncy a clothes-line would left by a 



kept comfortably on, it will 
holes with; if too far gone 
bedding, and yet more; if 
most gracious in their eyes 
hot things." Therefore, it 
numerous predecessors for 



Meanwhile the youngsters are busy. They have pilfered from 
the old storeroom everything in the shape of off-duty clothing 
they could lay hands on, You must know, my reader, that this is 
quite what their fathers ;ind uncles want; but not so their 
mothers, aunts and grandmothers. These representatives of 
Zuhi consanguinity are the stingiest creatures human breath 
was ever vouchsafed to. If < dress be too dirty and ragged to be 



do, backed by straw, to stop up sky- 
for this, still, it is serviceable baby 
nven not good enough for this, it is 
for the manufacture of "holders of 
is stored away in common with 
the "wanting time." Yet, young Zuni 
is quite as sharp as any other boy. He gets what he covets, be 
assured, and that too without the knowledge of even his 
younger sister! Off to the deep arroyo near his father's field he 
goes with his plunder, His o der brother is "in with him." Both of 



them have been deprived 
pencils. They have founc 
capacities, which are great. 



all their lives long of slates and 
no vent for their caricaturistic 
and they take it out on occasions 
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like the present, 
ready execution, 
you ride along so 
mirthful but forth 
be convinced that 
frequently are in 
woman limping (n 
and a rib-scapula- 
rattle? Yes; it is 
blowing-even before 
further expressiv* ly 
outstretched hand 
a dead horse's tai 
husk-balls popping 
corn-stalks from 
which lolls in and 
He seems to be fri 
him. Now all these 
have the desired 
faithfully alone! 
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Not so with the 
feathers and finds 
made the corn in 
come along. They 
than of the embra 
of them, therefor* 
attached to conve 
by swallowing the 
thread and then 
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The captives are, 
carried home and 



hey are prolific of invention, bold, and of 
Twenty-four hours hence behold the result! As 
outward-bound trail your feelings would be 
1 effect on your shaky Indian nag. He will not 
those things standing or sitting around so 
nimate! Yonder on the hillside is an old 
rt along). She carries a basket on her back 
in-can-and-stick-rattle in her hand. Does it 
to say that you can hear it — if the wind be 
you see the stuffed old woman. This way 
tearing right along, is a being with 
, streaming shocks of gray hair (pulled from 
I, a black black rawhide face, eyes made of 
out of his head and painted yellow, teeth of 
-rim to jaw-rim, and a great red tongue 
ut from side to side, with every breeze-gust, 
>htened by the frog-legged character behind 
she-tu-na-kwe ("watchers of corn sprouts") 
effect! The old crows let the field most 



generation of "kernel diggers"--which gets 
wings about this time. Before growth has 
vulnerable, these guileless young creatures 
re no more fearful of the extravagant effigies 
;ing boughs of their paternal rookery. Many 
, get caught in little hair nooses plentifully 
ient cobbles, Others commit suicide in pairs 
tempting kernels at either end of a hair 
inding one another up and choking. They 
to being "Siamese twins" all their livesl 
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n due course of time, taken up. They are 
ireated with the utmost tenderness, but they 
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are not fee I If one of them happens to find something to eat or 
drink (rare y the case) his beak is promptly cut off in order that 
he shall no : be tempted a second time. Of course, the wretched 
birds "die 'oung," and are then crucified on two flexible twigs 
and hung, lead downward, to one or another of the numerous 
yucca lines, This course of action is, it seems, prompted by the 
belief that the souls of these dead crows will warn their mortal 
companior s that man is "very painful," and in order that these 
souls may not lack for witnesses they are furnished with their 
own bodie , hung up in conspicuous places, 1 

The scarec ow and the bird it scares are subjects of such grave 
interest to the Zuni, such an element of agitation during its brief 
season in \ is industrial life, so undoubtedly the chief root of evil 
to his bre id material-on which subject he is as touchy as a 
miser-that a little anecdote relative to the bird in particular, 
would not >e, it seems to me, out of the way. 

The corn h id just sprouted in the spring of 1881, and my "Older 
Brother's" scarecrows (fault of his own) had not been so 
successful is those of his neighbors. That those of his neighbors 
were better than his own was not in itself an aggravation, but 
certainly a nuisance, for it caused the crows to leave their fields 
and fairly f ock to his. He came to my "little house" one morning 
wearing a weary look. 



"What's in: ide of you?" I asked. 



"Crows!" 



1 Peculiarly gentle in his relations to fellow-men, never or rarely 
punishing h s children for even the worst behavior, the Zufii is, as a 
measure of self-defense, the embodiment of cruelty to crows, sneak- 
curs, coyotes, and other pestiverous-animals . . . . [F. H. C] 
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"Why do you not make scarecrows?" said I. 

"Scarecrows? ho! Nothing will remedy the folly of out- ancients, 
nothing, I say, Younger Brother!" 

"Why? What did they do?" said I, feeling for a pencil. 

"Now look here!" exclaimed the old man. "You litth fool, put 
away that writing stick. I'm in earnest very, this morning, and 
want to askyou two questions." 



"Go on then," said I. 



f )U 



"Well, you know when our ancients came out of the 
There was a priest with them--he belonged to my 
(added the old man with a look of injury and exceeding 
"Well, from underthe world this priest had brought a 
and beautiful wand, but no one had seen it in the c 
they all asked What is it? what is it?' 

"'It is a baton, 'said the priest,' given by the Makers of Life.' 



"'what is it for?' said some, and 'How pretty it is! 
for it was covered with many colored feathers in 
and bands. 
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"'It is a baton, 1 said the priest, 'given to test child 
standings,' saying which he spoke a charm, struck 
against a rock, and beholdl Four eggs issued from on|e 
rolled out in front of the lookers. One pair was dull; 
beautiful like pale turquoise-with little marks all over. 



"'My children,' said the priest, listen! These are tHe seed of 
living things. Two of them are to become more beautiful than 



r caves? 
:la n too!" 

disgust.) 
dvonderful 
ark, Now, 



id others, 
patterns 



s under- 
the wand 
end and 
the other 
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my wand, and 
accompany; for 
ing summer and 
become beasts 
birds away and b 
tear up growing 
to those they livt 
all, choose not wi 



precious-the blessing of those whom they 
eresoever they dwell, there will be everlast- 
beautiful growing things. But the others will 
\jvho, every year's end will fight the summer 
"ing back winter; and every summer-dawn will 
ings, leaving hunger and perplexing thoughts 
with. Be wise, now, my children, and, above 
h greed,' said the priest. 



th 



Now what do yo u suppose those fools did?" 



"I don't know." 

"Well! They took 
they, 'these are 
must surely be 
them with great 
and laid them in 
and by the eggs 
presently becam^ 
open eyes. They 
wanted more, 
and yellow (unde 
'Ha-ha, wa-ha! 
dresses be pretty 
they come out a 
wretches all they 
were black, and 
they've laughed 



yoj 



"But the priest s 
cloud, and they 



the pretty blue eggs of course, because,' said 
of the color of precious stones; therefore they 
the seed of precious things!' So they carried 
gentleness to a place on the sunny side of a cliff 
soft down, and watched them day by day. By 
^racked and two little worms came out, which 
birds with pin-feathers under their skins and 
lever seemed satisfied with their food-always 
see! But the pin-feathers looked blue, green 
r their skins), and the people chuckled, saying 
A/e have understandings, for look! If their 
under their skins think what they will be when 
id cover them!' So they fed the greedy little 
could stuff. When the birds feathered out they 
they flew away laughing Ka-ha, Ka-ha, as 
elver since--the pesky corn-pullers! 



sent the dull eggs to summer-land in a rain- 
hecame the fathers of macaws, and wherever 
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they dwell, like the color of their plumjage 
and leaves, and summer abides there 



Vfi- 53 

are the flowers, fruits 
1 orever. 1 



"Younger Brother, there are just two things I want! 



"What are they?" 

"Some tail-feathers of the macaw foi 
some of that white wizard-powder 1 t 
that they say 'will kill even a Zuni dog 
eat it." 



My Older Brother looked considerably 
would get some of the white powder; 
would not be so easy to find the rm 
cursing his grandfathers as heartily as ever 



tie 



. "Thus first was our nation divided into 
People of Summer," we are told in another 
such wise as are their children today, into 
brothers and sisters who may not marry 
Zuni Creation Myths," pp. 386-387). 



my medicine-wand, and 
hat Americans make and 
if you can only get him to 



happier when I told him I 
but when I added that it 
caw feathers, he fell to 



People of Winter and the 
version of this story, "in 
anotiwe (clans or kinties) of 
one another" ("Outlines of 
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CORN RAISING: THE REGENERATION OF THE 

SEED 

From "Zuni Breadstuff/ 1 Millstone 9, no. 6 (1884): 93-95 



WHEN the kernels have sprouted all through the fi&ld 
described in the last chapter, we find the planner 
busy inspecting the hills near the prayer-stick. Up an 
this inspection hangs the fate-so he thinks--of his cornfield; l or 
if every kernel in each of the six sacred hills has "come out," the 
crop will be productive. If, on the contrary, one or two of the 
grains in, for example, the southern hill have not sprouted for:h 
"Alas!" part of his crop of red corn will be a failure; will not j;et 
ripe before frost time. 



Toward noon he is joined by two or three of the women aid 
some ofthe children of the household, and perhaps by as ma 
neighbors. Wherever a sprout looks yellow, they dig down a 
kill the little white worm they are sure to find near the root. This 
is called "grub-finishing." Whereverthe plants are very vigorous 
they pull up all except four or five of the best, and this is ca 
"leafing" or "leaf-lifting." 



The occasion which follows soon and is recurrent twice or thrice 
during the warm season is perhaps the jolliest ofthe summer It 
is the "hoeing" or "staving time" as the ZuPlis call it in well 
remembrance of the instruments with which their ancestors 
hoed, away back in the age of stone. These were crooki-d, 
sharp-edged staves of hard wood, shaped not unlike sickles, or 
better still, short scythes. (See fig. 4.6.) Rude as they were, they 



seem to have been wonderfully efficacious in the remova 



ny 
nd 



Bd 



of 
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weeds, for the operator, progressing 
scythe-hoe from side to side bet 
off wide swathes of weeds, just 
yielding soil. The principal drawback 
it proved equally efficacious in uvea 
it, Therefore, while with the 
hand-wrought hoes affected to-> 
ancient wooden instrument, no 
gave to hoeing. 
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on his knees, swept the 
ween the rows of corn, cutting 
below the surface of the soft 
to this implement was that 
ryingthe man who wielded 
introduction of iron the heavy 
(Jay by the Zuhis displaced the 
so with the name the latter 



hce 



Every night at staving time you w 
doorways as they go the rounds 
Tomorrow we stave," for only th 
unaided. Next morning a gooc 
summoned gather at whatever 
woman who summoned them, 
themselves to the field and- 
about eleven o'clock, then stop 
the girls who brought it down, 
dressed in regular holiday costu 
all the morning, in time to the si 
some old aunt whose back is too 
who pretends it is) but whose 
ever. If you look at these giggling , 
that they are a degree whiter tha 
actually been powdering! just 
eon each one, warmed and 
at the metate; grabbed up a h 
well between her palms, and a 
and neck. 



When the girls have returned to 
latter resume the work, but now 
joking, telling stories of the olc 



ill hear women calling in at the 
of their husbands' clans, "She! 
^ poorest Zunis hoe their fields 
ly number of the men thus 
louse was represented by the 
Without breakfast they betake 
with might and main until 
to eat luncheon and joke with 
and who are, true to nature, 
i(ne. They have been "grinding" 
rill chant of the mistress, or of 
stiff for the mealing trough (or 
is, if possible, shriller than 
, droop-eyed girls, you will see 
n they were yesterday. They've 
starting out with the lunch 
from the violent exercise 
dful of white meal, rubbed it 
pblied it evenly all over her face 



voice 



be : ore 



perspiring 



an 



lelp cook for the "stave rs," the 
more moderately. Laughing, 
en time (not folklore, that is 
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forbidden, for the rattleina 
playing pranks, they are 
saw. 



ke is abroad I), racing at their task, 
the lightest-hearted laborers you ever 



According to these stories, it was not like this in the olden time 
of which they tell. Many the laborers of primitive pueblodom 
were given their tasks wliich they had to finish under a priest's 
inspection. Later on (and even that was a long time ago) war 
originated these hoeing hees (or "staving councils"). They were 
not then as now light-hearted crowds, Each member of them 
was like a deer on an open plain, fearful lest every puff of wind 

sight of some enemy, Full often the 
not to attack the terraced town, he 
hung about the distant fields, seeking vengeance for those of his 
tribe who had fallen under the knotty clubs of Zuni. And woe to 
the workers if they proved but few! Armed even as they 

oration, it was rare they ever saw Zuni 
Navajos rarely came but in swarms. 



should bring sounds or 
enemy did come. Daring 



worked, brave with desp 
again; for the cowardly 



Some of the most thrilling traditions of Zuni tongue concern 
these and the harvest davs of long ago; and it is with regret that 
I pass my notes of man/ a long recital by for the short and 
perhaps less interesting tile below. 



Below the pueblo of Zun 
the valley, there stands, 
rock, an ancient tower o 
solitary little citadel by rtlea 
to form rude steps. Entering 
plastered, in one corner 
mealing-slab, while abov^ 
lie on the hearth-stone, 
shadowy recess, the me|a 
face of the mill-stone. 



westward, in one of the long arms of 
perched upon the summit of a high 
stone. You reach the doorway of this 
ns of an old log notched at intervals 
, you find a neat little room, well 
a tiny fire-place, and opposite a single 
hangs a blanket-pole. The cinders yet 
the pole glistens still brightly from its 
I clings even now to the roughened 
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It seems 
though it 
the womfcn 
trough a 
water, 
hearthstc 
along the 
fifty yea 
woman 



as though only yesterday the fire was kindled, as 
light still lingered along the polished pole, as though 
had but just ceased to ply the molina in the mealing 
d had gone out to watch the wide cornfields or bring 
rt is fifty years since the flames died away on that 
ne; fifty years a little streak of sunlight has played 
blanket-pole, replacing the fire's ruddy glow; and for 
the story has been related at each hoeing, how the 
Went out one morning-never to return. 



Bl t 



in 



For the li 
"He of 
tend the 
get wate 
they hea 
sweeping 
dropped 
hours 
younger 
ascended 
wranglinj 
captivity. 



aft 
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And the I alf of this tale is already told if you but climb another 
notched og leading through the trap-door by the chimney into 
an upper room. There are double port-holes here, which from 
without ;eem like the sightless sockets of a crumbling skull. By 
the light they let in you see that the plaster is broken and 
stained h ;re and there with dark patches. Splintered shafts and 
shivered stones lie strewn about-ungathered by those who 
anxiously searched there fifty summers ago at sunset. 



tie house on the rock once belonged to Um'-thla-na-- 
Isrge muscles." He was living there with his family to 
cornfields. The women went out early one morning to 
: No sooner had they neared the distant pool than 
d the tread of many horse-hoofs. Then they saw, 
down the valley, a crowd of mounted warriors. They 
heir water-jars and fled, one to the neighboring rocks, 
to appear breathless and fainting at Zuni; but the 
oward the little tower, the steps of which she never 
. for, caught up by some wrangling horsemen, 
for her possession, she was borne away into years of 



Um'-thla-ia heard the rush of the riders, grasped up his war- 
club, bovy and arrows, and not pausing to close the doorway, 
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grca 



clambered the ste 
trapdoor. Soon the 
snatched the sera 
basket of corn cakes 
delicacies so rare to 
trapdoor, but ran out 
Alas, Um'-thla-na! w 
through a port-hole, 
step-log eating a roll 
head, let fly, and 
uttered never a 
grasping his roll of 
but ere he could cal 
Um'-thla-na's arrows 
of victory, "changing 
many." At first the 
was only one man, 
awhile Um'-thla-na's 
near approach kept 
shafts were spent h 
them against one a 
The port-holes were 
them. Soon an arrow 
arm. Um'-thla-na din 
it back. 



ei er 



Ere long he was wou 
blood; still he stood I 
Navajos more distan 
the hole. Taking care 
na, dodging, was sh 
falling heavily, then 
clutching his war-cl 
doorway, Suddenly 
across the valley in 



p-log in the corner and barricaded the 
Npvajos thronged into the lower room. They 
from the blanket-pole, they stole the 
ind paper bread. Wild with glee over these 
their roving life, they never noticed the 
and sat down about the doorway to feast, 
hy did he not keep quiet? Peering out 
le saw a big Navajo calmly sitting near the 
of paper bread. He drew an arrow to the 
struck so fairly the feasting raider that he 
n but fell over against the ladder still 
g^jyave. Another, sitting near, saw him fall, 
an alarm he too was pinned with one of 
As this one fell, Um'-thla-na raised a yell 
his key that the Navajos might think him 
my fell back, but when they found there 
hey rushed toward the house again. For 
arrows fell so thickly that the hazard of 
■ he Navajos from charging. Even when his 
; pulled stones from the wall and broke 
r other, casting them down at the enemy, 
small and he had to stand quite close to 
whizzed through one, sticking him in the 
;hed his teeth and plucked it out, shooting 



ided in many places and weak from loss of 
ravely at bay by the port-holes. One of the 
: than the rest, saw Um'-thla-na's face at 
: ul aim he let go so cleverly that Um'-thla- 
>t through the neck. He staggered back, 
rpused himself and sat up against the wall, 
b. Now the Navajos rushed toward the 
tfiey fled away, for, behold! coming swiftly 
cloud of dust was a band of Zuni horse- 
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tia 



men. The Zufiis pursued 
Um'-thla-na. At last the 
some of the arrows f 
slowly, painfully clam 
out into the plain towa 
he swooned by the 
there, those who came 
him, while others wen 
did not find her, but 
were five Navajos. One 
still grasping in his nan 
to tell the story, butgntw 
and "killed himself that 



the flying Navajos, never thinking of 
poor old man, hearing no sound, pulled 
om his wounds, broke others off, and 
tiered down the step-log, and staggered 
d Zuni. Fainter and fainter he grew, until 
ilside. Toward sunset they found him 
to seek. Some staid to tenderly care for 
; to search for the young woman. They 
l/ing dead on the rocks near the tower 
ofthem was leaning against the step-log 
i a roll of paper bread. Um'-thla-na lived 
worse as the arrow wounds rancored, 
he might be divided from pain." 



little 



Nobody lives in the 
thoughts," say the narifators 
its builder was "He of 



fe< st 



wi 



At sunset the men file i 
or rather strung the 
great bowls in a row, ; 
with chili as its rising 
There is a row of bre; 
red, yellow, blue and 
of the meat bowls. Ou 
blankets and stool bloclks 
the ladder is besieged 
and eat," from as ma 
house-top. Men all a 
household fire; up to 
ceases altogether. Eve 
the feast has disappe^ 
lighted. Then talking re 



itr 



1 1 
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house now. "It is a place of painful 
but it stands always the same, for 
rge muscles." 



1 from the field. The women have spread 
out on the lowest roof, Ten or twelve 
moking hot with stew, every one as red 
vapors are with the touches of sunset, 
dstuff, thin as paper, flaky as crackers, 
ite, piled up in baskets down either side 
side these, two other rows, this time of 
, The first man whose head appears up 
with polite invitations to "Sit and eat, sit 
pairs of lips as there are women on the 
■e seated, a sacrifice is made to the 
is time the talking has been rife; now it 
rything except eating seems tabu until 
red, and the cigarettes are rolled and 
umes and long into the night continues. 
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At the second or third hoeing, which takes place usu 
one of the late summer rains, they "hill" the corn m 
eastern farmers do. In ancient times a sort of broad 
hoe made from the scapula of an elk and bound with 
a wooden handle (see fig. 4.7) or a hoe of hard wood 
fastened to the handle and surmounted by a heavy 
4.8) were used forthis purpose. 



My after 
as our 
-axe or 
hide to 
similarly 
e (fig. 



uch 
pick 
raw 



stan 




FigureE. Com Roasting 



Autumn comes and the "corn children" have been taken in to 
meet their "Father and Mother," the ya"'-po-to and the mi'- 
k?iap-pan-ne. A while later, another search is made through the 
field, this time for such corn as gives no promise of ripening. 
Blanketful after blanketful is picked, husks and all, and carried 
to some distant wooded hill where the soil is solid. He re, with 
sharp sticks, and hoes, a hole is dug resembling a well (see fig. 
5). At the top, it is cut larger around, to the depth of ;i foot or 
more and walled up neatly and solidly with sandstone. Below 
this wall, say a foot, the hole is gradually enlarged tovi/ard the 
bottom, until it embraces a room several feet in diam ;ter and 
cone-shaped, the apex as it were, being the walled, circular 
opening. From the windward side of the hill, a trench is dug to a 
level with the bottom of the excavation. A hole or passage, 
about two feet in diameter is cut from the end of the trench to 
the interior. Dry grass, old leaves, pitchy sticks, are thrown in 
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from above, and arranged by a man who has entered through 
the trench. On top of these wood is piled until the hole is full. 
The mass is now fired. As soon as the night-wind ris( s, flames 
dart upward through the circular hole, many feet int d the air, 
straight, lurid, setting the woodlands around and the skies 
above, fairly aglow with ruddy splendor. All night lonf , a merry 
group of young people dance, sing and romp around this 



volcano-like oven, Wood, whenever needful, is piled in 



next morning. At last the embers have burned low, a id smoke 



has ceased to rise from their glaring red depths. Cc 
green and plentiful are thrown in, more are tucked 



until late 



rn-stalks, 
into the 



large draught-hole, and preparations are made for irtificially 
ripening that which nature has procrastinated over. A Deautiful, 
long, fresh stalk is chosen, leaves, tassels and roots :omplete, 
Two fine ears of corn are stripped of their husks. One of them is 
laid against the stalk, the other cleansed of its silk as t lough for 
boiling. The chief of ceremonials bites off from this all the milky 
kernels mouthful by mouthful, chews them to pulp, c nd blows 
their substance into fine mist over the heaps of plucced corn. 
He then places the cob by the side of the other ear, ind binds 
both firmly to the stalk. This, in the brief prayer he presently 
makes, is called the shi'-wa-ni or priest, It is cast int > the still 
glowing pit, and then, men, women, young and old, begin to 
hurl in the unhusked corn from all sides until no mere is left, 
Most likely space remains at the top. If so, it is quickly i lied with 
green stalks, more of which are bundled up and used as a cork 
for the circular opening. A mound of damp soil is he; iped to a 



considerable height above this impromptu stopper, 
again comes on, campfires, bright enough it is true, 
compared with the flames of last night, are built at convenient 
distances. Muffled sounds come all night from the bui ied oven. 
Sometimes, though rarely, the top is blown off, but us jally next 
morning the mound is found unchanged and the sol r 
ceased. 



As night 
but pale 



nds have 
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Now comes a sigh 
though he might 
stopper of corn-s 
pulled out. Insta 
heated corn and s 
air. On a clear da 
columns may be 
vale of Zuni. It is 
sufficiently cooled 
corn is handed 
enlarged for the 
burros and tra 
as it approaches Zu 
-baked corn. Whe 
has not yet left it. 
down, and the ea 
long bunches, anc 
room. 



which would surprise a stranger, miles away 
pe. The earthen mound is removed and the 
alks, with great trepidation, most gingerly 
hissing and seething, the steam from the 
alks below, shoots hundreds of feet into the 
/ in green-corn time dozens of these white 
n rising from the wooded slopes around the 
lot until toward afternoon that the mass is 
to admit of approach. As soon as possible the 
through the draught hole (which has been 
pilirpose) sewed up in blankets, strapped across 
nsp( rted to the town. Every member of the party, 
ni, may be seen gorging this--really delicious- 
it is unloaded into the spare room, the heat 
/Vith all possible haste, the husks are stripped 
rs, now brown and plump, are braided into 
the whole is hung up to dry in an upper 



m ly. 



st e 



on t 




Figure 6.Zufif Farm Hut 
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Many of the leaves in the field still remain green. These are 
gatherec, carefully dried and folded into large long bundles, for 
winter Mtchen use. Quantities of late squash and pumpkin 
flowers are stored away in jars to serve a similar end, 



o >rn 



uai it 



a vay. 
coy( tes 



rr 3S 



1 ie 



TI e 



cnu 



As the 
the q 
men wa 
burros 
The 
the bu 
Zuni, Mi 
corrals, 
will, but 
field." 
less fata 
other mfe 
burros. I 
owner 
drives tl 
owner, 
chief an 
cornfielc 
one or e 
a cord 
should 
we learnt 
other 
pulled Zi 
to each, 
air. I 
these an 
little 
tail cut 



er > 



times 



reme 



wonde 



the Zuni Native Americans 



ripens, you may see fires burning at almost any of 
ittle farm huts (see fig. 6), for children or very old 
:ch there day and night, to keep crows, coyotes, and 
. The crows are worse than they were last spring, 
are not outdone by the crows at either time, but 
are worse than both together. They are, to quote 
wi-ha or "adopted of corn," You may put them in the 
their fore-feet close together, or herd them as you 
some of them will "leave tracks and love corn in every 
remedies are many and ingenious, but all more or 
y short of happy results. Each man in Zuni knows every 
n, and equally as well, he knows every other man s 
a burro is found in a cornfield some morning, the field 
nts the exact number of missing or injured ears, and 
e burro home. Forthwith he seeks out the animal's 
the latter prove obdurate, the sufferer informs the 
bides his time. Woe to that burro if he get into the 
again. He may consider himself fortunate if he lose but 
'en both ears. Sometimes he is gagged with a big stick, 
passed from either end of the stick up over the 
and back, and under the tail. The burro is then 
to remain in the cornfield as long as he chooses. At 
,the luckless animal is thrown and a few of his teeth 
hi fashion; which is to say, a thread of sinew is looped 
a heavy stone is tied to the sinew, and hurled into the 
mber a lawsuit of three nights' duration over one of 
mals. Ever after, he was called the "short-horn," and 
r! For his ears had been shaved close to his head, his 
>ff short, the tip of his tongue and part of his teeth 



being 
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amputated, his left eye put out, and hi 
castigation that a five-foot straight-edge 
the very acute angle of his vertebra, 
every point, Two years I knew that burro 
days were over. He used to get dep 
sometimes fed him; for, winter or su 
from the protecting although inhospitabl 
of Zuni. He preferred picking cedar ba 
anything he preferred, to going abroad 
able to run he would certainly have d 
field of corn. 



back so stiffened by 
laid lengthwise along 
Id have touched at 
lersonalry, His working 
orably hungry, and I 
r, he dared not stir 
shadows of the walls 
from the fire-wood. 
In fact, had he been 
so at the sight of a 



W3U 



mr le 



r ( 



or e 



In pity both for crows and burros, I ha\ 
mitigation of the customary severe mea 
at such times lead me to advise all aspirirjg 
their own business when corn is in the q jesti 
before, the Zunis, and probably most otr 
on the subject of their breadstuff. 



Frost comes, changing the green of the 
leaf-like shucks to feathers. In every fielijJ 
huskers. Such corn as is not husked in 
consummate method on burros or in 
hand wagons, and brought to the 
formed by the women, and at three o'c 
can see around a corner, mountains of 
many a black, frouzzly head sticking up 
bobbing bodilessry with the severance 
rattling wrappings. At such times husks 
selected, bundled into neat bunches ai 
long on threads of yucca fiber. They will 
month is gone, particularly in the co 
every night brings the weary law-givers 
trespass for consideration. 



e sometimes pleaded 
iures. My experiences 
ethnologists to mind 
ion. As I have said 
er Indians, are touchy 



st j Iks 



to yellow gold, the 
are corn pickers and 
field, is packed with 
and a few second- 
Husking bees are 
any afternoon you 
:ast-away shucks, and 
their flaky slopes, 
pf every ear from its 
in great numbers are 
d strung several feet 
be needed before the 
chambers, where 
of Zuni fresh cases of 



tre 
ca ts 

to\ in, 
hck 



u icil 
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How the roofs 
walls gleam and 
But in time the 
storage, and the 
colors, yellow, 
separated. The " 
for sale or for I 
corded up in th> 
place-the "Fath 



grjoan under the weight of drying corn; how the 
lory with the festoons of chili or red pepper! 
corn is dry, the peppers ripened enough for 
work of "corn-sorting" begins, The different 
blue, red, white, speckled and black are 
ubbin-ears" are put in a cellar by themselves 
urros, and as described before, the corn is 
granary around the tutelar divinities of the 
and Mother of corn crops." 



Patient reader, 
cornfields. 



i 



crops growing gr 
have but barely 
practices of the 
ness--quite as w<fe 
below a song o 
however, by 
prelude and refrji 
song. 



"A-hee-e'-iu, a-hi 
A-hee-e'-iu, a-he 
Sa-ni-hi' akia tchi 
Te-tchi-nai-u-le, 
"Soil shorn and 
Soil shorn and sp 
Band of Hunters, 
There may now 



er 



forgive me for having lingered so long in Zuni 
Howtver closely we may have scrutinized these 
:en, golden grown as they may have been, we 
glanced at them according to the rules and 
dusky owners. In illustration of his watchful- 
II as in memory of a former promise-l repeat 
the growth of corn plants. Let me begin, 
sayfng that shall give only in the first verse the 
in which opens and closes each stanza of the 



I 



-e'-iu! 
e'-iu! 
etai'-e 
tje-tchi-nai-iu-le'e'e." 
spread by storms! 
ead by storms! 
their corn grains planted 
qe seen, there may now be seen.' 
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Sa-ni-hi'-akia, ke'-mlu 
Band of hunters, th 



Sa-ni-hi'-akia, thia- 
Band of hunters, th 



Nwi-moi'-ye,-- 
ir corn grains rooted. 

IV 



Sa-ni-hi'-akia, k?e-t! 
Band of hunters, th 



Sa-ni-hi'-akia, la she 
Band of hunters, th 



Sa-ni-hi'-akia, ta-a-rla 
Band of hunters, th 



Sa-ni-hi'-akia, u-te-; 
Band of hunters, th 



Sa-ni-hi'-akia, te-k? 
Band of hunters, th 
[i.e. enfolded withir 



i-tor-ye," 

ir corn grains sprouted. 



ithl-pol'-ye,- 

ir corn leaves fluted, 



yai ye,- 

:ir corn leaves feathered. 
VI 



i-ye,~ 
:ir corn stalks tasseled. 

VII 

i'-ye,- 

iir corn plants blooming. 
VIII 

i-ai'-ye,- 

:ir corn ears started, - 
the leaves.] 

IX 
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Sa-ni-hi'-akia, thia-k'u-nai'-ye, etc.. 
Band of hunters, their corn ears shooting, 
[i,e. starting forth from the leaves.] 



X 



Sa-ni-hi'-akia, mi-i-ai'-ye,-- 

Band of hunters, their corn ears kerneled. 



XI 



Sa-ni-hi'-akia, sho-ho-nai-ye,-- 

Band of hunters, their corn ears silkened, 



XII 



Sa-ni-hi'-akia, o-sho-nai-yo,-- 

Band of hunters, their corn plants sooted. 



XIII 



Sa-ni-hi'-akia, thla-shi-nai-ye,- 

Band of hunters, their corn grown aged. 



This song, although beautiful in the original language and music 
(possessed as it is of perfect metre, fair rhythm and considera- 
ble poetic sentiment) defies exact translation. Not only is it 
framed in archaic syllables, but the terms in Zuni for every 
phenomenon connected with corn and its growth are so 
numerous and technical that it is as difficult to rendei them into 
English as it would be to translate into Zuni the terminology of 
an exact science. I have, however, introduced this approxima- 
tion as illustrative not only of Indian powers of observation but 
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also as giving a fair 
planting time to harvlest 
period; for the Zuni 
expressions a syllab 
quarters of the "Nam^ 



example of the terms wherewith from 
ing time may be designated any given 
simply adding to any of the above 
e expressive of time, thus divides the 
ess Months." 
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CLOWNS, PRIESTS, AND FESTIVALS OF THE 

KA'-KA 



From "Zuni Breadstuff", Millstone 10, no. 8 



P 



ERHAPS the most sacred, though least 
esoteric societies, is the Ka'-ka, or greal 
tion-truly the church of these pagan wor ;hipers, if church 



they may be said to possess, for in it are 



laymen and song-leaders. The public celebrations of this Ka'-ka 



consist of wonderfully fantastic dances, in whi 



1885): 141-44 



secret of [Zufii] 
dance organiza- 



ncluded priests, 



:h gods, demons 



and the men of ancient times are dramatical! 1 represented by 
costumed actors. Inside one of the estufas, or subterranean 
council chambers, which, on occasions of gnat moment are 
embellished with fringed and plumed bows st ung across their 
entrance-ladders, rituals are repeated, prayers and sacrifices 
offered during a whole night preceding the p iblic appearance 
of the actors. But during the day the worshif consists almost 
wholly of dances to the time of loud invocatior chants and wild 
metric music. To describe the various feature ; of this worship 
would be to give a history of the whole Zun 
delineate a hundred diverse and striking 



maskings. In each celebration, however, cert; in elements are 



constant. Such are the clowns-- priests annually 
membership of the Ka'-ka, and disguised as 
warty, wen-eyed, pucker-mouthed pink mask; 
mud-bedaubed equally pink bodies. 

First appear the dancers, some fifty of then 
masked with such similarity that individuals are 
able as the birds or the animals they convent 



mythology and 
costumes and 



elected from the 
monsters, with 
[see fig. 7] and 



, costumed and 
as indistinguish- 
onally represent 
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ea:h 



are from 
one kind or 
village undei 
sacred relie; 
rattle and 
into line, all 
the panto 
When four 
perspiration 
priest-clown 
the paraph 
most ingen 
managing, 
nonsensical 
the latter 
utte rly i 
audience wr 
clowns, 
really most 
understand 
excess of 
an end to th< 



being 



other. Large-jawed and staring-eyed demons of 
another marshal them into the open plaza of the 
the guidance of a sedate unmasked priest bearing 
and prayer-meal. One of the demons sounds a 
hdiwls the first clause in the song stanza; then all fall 
in equal time sing the weird song, and go through 
mime and dance which invariably illustrate its theme, 
yerses have been completed, the actors, bathed in 
retire to their estufa to rest and pray, while the 
appear with drum, cabalistic prayer-plumes and 
ernalia of guess-games. They begin the absurdest, 
k'us and witty of buffoonery and raillery, generally 
r evertheless, to explain during their apparently 
ialogues, the full meanings of the dance and song- 
often couched in archaic or jargonistic terms 
incomprehensible to others than the initiated among the 
ich throngs the terrace-tops. To merely see these 
without understanding a word of their incessant and 
humorous jabber, is to laugh immoderately. To 
Everything, withal, is to sometimes wish from sheer 
ing, that the dancers would file in and thus put 
ir jibes and antics. 



la i ghi 




Figure 7. Clown's Heads 
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k<: 



If these clowns accompany 
of late autumn, then each bears 
and feathered toy bows and a 
sorts of bread-loaves and ca 
bread tied to the bows has us lie 
rabbits, turkeys or other game 
the dolls-unless these be of a 
delicately-made cakes of all 
described, with sometimes the 
women interspersed, Toward 
are gathered in full force, the c 
toys, and go searching ca 
children as though afraid of the 
of them finds the object of his 
capers and dodges about, a 
wondering child and extending 
the half-frightened little one is 
for the treasure; as it clutch 
suddenly straightens up and 
loud-toned harangue. If the to^ 
and arrows, it is given to a boy 
boy, or a girl. The bow and arro 
the little man shall in later 
represented by the eatable 
fanciful loaves is emblematic of 
the addition of the little human 
of maternity. So, too, the lectu 
correspond to the functional chc 



forms 



ereni 



It is with these dolls, carved in i 
sacred dance, that the Zuhi chi 
the myriad weary prayer formu 
Ka'-ka he will have to become 
them, also, the little maiden is 



in most beautiful corn-dances 
a bundle of beautifully painted 
rjrows, or hideous dolls, with all 
s depending from them. The 
lly the forms of deer, antelope, 
animals, while that attached to 
certain kind-has the shape of 
other than such as above 
effigies of infants or men and 
ing when all the spectators 
lowns take up their burdens of 
sly and grotesquely amid the 
person they sought. When one 
search, he stares, wiggles, cuts 
ing nearer and nearer the 
the toy he has selected. Finally 
induced by its mother to reach 
the proffered gift the clown 
grave, and delivers a long 
he has just handed be a bow 
if a doll, to either a very little 
ws symbolize the hunt whereby 
ife provide the food rudely 
tied to it. The doll with its 
housewifely dexterity and, with 
effigies, of the duties and cares 
■es delivered with the presents 
racterof the toys represented, 



pprDach 



es 



becomes 



effigies 



imitation of the personae of the 
d is first taught the simpler of 
lae which, as a member of the 
familiar with by and by. With 
irst initiated into the mysteries 
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of the matron-life 
into the less prof 



she will some day presumably lead, as well as 
ound rites of food consecration and hospitality. 



As the Zuni New 
number and variety 
before the grand fe 
They tell the peopl 
their final ludicrosriies 
the men must ma 
women renew theii 
men; their larders 
breadstuffs, for the 
neighboring tribes 
the elaborate ceretnon 
Zuni looms and kite le 



Year approaches, the dances increase in 
. The ten clowns appear at night eight days 
tival, for the last time in their yearly service, 
e who assemble by torchlight to listen to 
, that the great feast day is at hand; that 
;e new garments for the women, and the 
houses with whitewash and cleaning for the 
with fresh he'-we, he'-pa-lo-k?ia and other 
strangers who are sure to flock in from the 
participate in the lavish festivities, witness 
ials and barter for the products of the 
ns. 



10 



With a few not ve 
others the marryir|g 
secret lodgings, th 
initiating the ten 
their humor-laden \ 



tie 



Thousands of she( 
hundreds of them 
and piled up in 
Hunters come in 
messengers speec 
invitations to all \a 
witness Zuni danci 
tops each night cobking 
cooking rooms the 
bakings. I have seep 
carcasses, two qua 
box, and numerous 
specifically describe d 



y delicate jokes (for the New Year is of all 
time in Zuni) the clowns retire to their 
to remain until sun-rise eight days later, 
newly-chosen priests into the mysteries of 
oca t ion and severe ritualistic duties. 



( re 



p are driven in during the ensuing days, 
and dozens of cattle slaughtered, dissected 
corner of the newly plastered rooms, 
from the southern wilds bringing game, 
away to surrounding tribes, bearing 
ho may wish to feast from Zuni plenty or 
and beauty. Fires bum all overthe house- 
he'-pa-lo-k?ia, and all day in the little 
he'-we stones are kept hot for the busy 
in one house at such times, twenty sheep 
tered cattle, enough he'-we to fill a wagon 
other dishes of the kinds already so 



fg 
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On 



the seventh evening the cry of the Sun-Priest is heard 



announcing the approach of "The Gods and the Ancients." At 



mid 
buit 



light, south of the town near the foot-hills, watch-fires are 
to guide these coming personations-the chiefs and priests 



of the Ka'-ka, whose shrill flutes pipe dolefully in the night wind, 
and the rattles of whose masked attendants sound sharply on 
the : rosty air. All night long, Navajos, Moquis, Pueblos and not a 
few Apaches, decked out in their finest costumes, and painted 
witr ochre, vermillion, blue powder and marrow until their 
faces shine like those of Mediaeval Madonnas, ride in from the 
surrounding country and take up their quarters with welcoming 
hosis on every hand. 

But in the midst of all these busy preparations, the "Meal with 
the Fathers" is not forgotten. I have said before that husbands 
abandon their own homes when they marry, to dwell in the 
houses of their wives. Early on the morning of New Year, 
however, old men may be seen tottering from place to place, 
gatr ering up their married sons and conducting them to homes 
of tlieir nativity. Arrived there, the mother welcomes them as 
though returned from a long journey, and the first bread broken 
on 1 hat day of all days in the Zuni year, is sacrificed in their 
honor on the hearth around which she has seen these sons, 
mostly grown middle-aged, frolic or play at the games they now 
scar:e remember, 

As the day wears away the Sun-Priest of the Ka'-ka--a god pro 
tern and treated as such--(and) the priests of a lesser degree, 
bird-like, beast-like, monster-like in apparel and disguise, come 
from where the fires burned last night, in solemn procession. 
Ami J the showers of prayer meal with which they are reverently 
received, they consecrate the pueblo, the ladders of new 
houses and the plazas of the dances they are the leaders of, 
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Later on they are followed by the Sha-la-k?o, or gia 
priests of the Ka'-ka. These demoniac monsters tower far 
the new clowns, flute players, and armed Priests of th 
who herald and conduct their approach. They are inge 
made effigies, long-haired, bearded, great-eyed, and 
snouted, so managed by means of strings and sticks by a 
concealed under their ample, embroidered skirts tha£ 
seem alive, and strike terror to the uninitiated. 



war- 
above 
2 Bow 
iously 
long- 
person 
they 



On entering the new houses they come to consecrate, they 
crouch low beside the sun-altar and glare out with t aping, 
clapping beaks and rolling eyes from the dark corner thsy are 
ensconced in, or fitfully start up at certain signals fron the 
singer and drummers, like gigantic "Jacks" till their head-| lumes 
fairly brush the rafters and their resounding clappers wake 
every sleepy child in the assemblage with nightmares qf Zuni 
devils and perdition. . . . 

At about midnight, when fires glare fiercest and brightest in 
every sacred house in Zuni, in each of them are stretch :d out 
like huge strings of beads across the immaculate floo s, the 
rows and rows of round bowls, baskets and little black cc oking- 
pots which make up the service of a great Zuni feast. 

Yet for long stand these many vessels of tempting viands 
untouched; for the Sun-Priest, the hereditary Priest >f the 
House, the chief Priest of the Bow, all in turn have to pror ounce 
long-winded rituals over them. Then the black-masked youth 
personating the god of fire, sweeps in bearing his burning brand 
of cedar bark, and gracefully swinging it over each kind o : food, 
brushes away, as it were, the impure influences. The Pr est of 
the Bow once more pronounces an invocation, takes a f * w bits 
of food from each dish, hands it to attendant junior:, who 
disappear to sacrifice it, then turns with a smile to the, great 
crowd and calls out: 
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Thus many have the days been numbered. 

The days of our anxious awaiting, 

That we might EAT WITH THE BELOVED!" 



ius; 



Whereupon the women echo his last cla 
crowd gathers about the bowls and baskets, 
main business. Except for the shouts--"Appifoach 
"The favor of more meat this way. "--"The 
down here"--"l am satisfied, thanks. "--and thi 
ate responses, nothing is heard but the clatte 
floor and the subdued smacking of lips; 
ceremonials are most decorous, and few 
showing one's approbation at ordinary din 
place at these, where the gods themselves 
the hosts and hostesses. 



inc 



; and the hungry 
Eating is then the 
with sart!"-- 
he'-we is wasted 
various appropri- 
r of bones on the 
For the feasts of 
of the rules for 
rs are deemed in 
supposed to be 



a - e 



There is one othergreat festival, greater even 
"Initiation of Children" into the Ka'-ka. Occurring 
four years, it is prepared for months beforeh 
of eight days, and lasts two days and two n 
it is provided with liberal hand by the parent 
for whom it is instituted. Indeed, prodigal 
seems to be the order of the day. 



the 



I cannot pause to describe separately 
personages which take part in this observance 
six-colored Sa-la-mo-pi-as, the Gods of the Ca 
"Long-homed-Demons" of war, the light-footed 
and the Bird-beasts of the Mountains and Oo;a 
The novitiates having been duly dieted almosi: 
ranged in a circular row about the main 
covered with robes and blankets. To prepla 
passage under the fringed bow of [the] mystic 



than this. It is the 
only once in 
and, follows a fast 
. The supply for 
i of the little ones 
ity in everything 



iglits 



many fanciful 
There are the 
nee, the Ancient 
Tablet-dancers, 
ns, represented, 
to starvation, are 
slaza, their backs 
re them for the 
estufa, they are 
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idly drubbed with long wands by each one of the forty-eight 
dancers, four times, four blows each time. Although the 
paddings on their backs be thick, they howl piteously before the 
several hundred blows they have to crouch under be meted out 
totiem; and the more they howl the harder descend the blows. 
When this flagellation is completed, they are led into the estufa, 
there to be divested of most of their coverings, and again most 
sou idly flogged, though this time a less number of times. Then, 
indtied, their cries resound and they wriggle to free themselves 
fron the firm hands of their weird captors. After this comes a 
grand baptism, and a breathing into the nostrils of the still 
whimpering urchins, of the sacred breath of the Ka'-ka. No 
sooier is this done then the great effigy of the sea serpent, 
managed by means of invisible cords, wriggles into their midst 
through a curtained port-hole, and vomits with unearthly 
groiinings a quantity of green medicine-water, with the drinking 
of u/hich the poor frightened little wretches are freed from the 
probation of the estufa, 

Meanwhile, outside, the two white-bodied, gray-headed 
trib Jte-bearers of the gods-whose faces are grim and ghastly 
with their great deep eyes and black hand-marks over the mask- 
mouths-appear on the scene. They are followed by the Sa-la- 
mo-pi-a crew and the little god of fire. From house-top to 
house-top they go, throughout the pueblo, casting down the 
rarest vessels-set out to await them--and breaking up baskets 
and all other food vessels not hidden before their approach. As 
each vessel strikes the ground the Sa-la-mo-pi-as rush upon it 
and dance it into the ground-while the baskets as they fall are 
ligh:ed by the torch of the fire god, and soon nothing but 
cine ers remain of their bright colors and involved pattern-work. 
When it is considered that over each bowl, basket and water-jar 
or cooking pot a series of passes have to be made by the tribute 
collectors with their plumed wands, a prayer said, and a low, 
long; dirge moan uttered, it may be conceived that, naked as 
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they are in the cold winter afternoon, theirs is no e 
but the end of it signalizes the cessation of ceremonia 
beginning of the joyous feasting. In the abandon 
however, all through that boisterous night, a Strang* 
priests is gathered. The leaders of the Ka'-ka are ass 
listen to the great epic of creation, delivered by a mtas 
beautifully appareled priest. This epic, or ritual, is t le 
Zuni. It is kept and handed down word for word by fc 
one of whom no sooner dies than another member of th 
is installed in his place. One of these priests repeats eve 
of the ritual once in each of the six estufas, every fc 
Each repetition requires six hours for its delivery 
hours in all-during which time the solemn-ton$d 
speeched priest is not allowed to taste food other th< 
lu water. Not once is his mask raised. None save th 
innermost circle of the Ka'-ka are supposed to knowvV 
are listening to, and the people at large so reverence 
that to touch this priest's garments with the finger-ti 
borne along from estufa to estufa by the ten clowns, 
a sacred, favor-laden grace, 



Opposed to these, and the many other festivals I mi 
are the Fasts, not less abundant in Zuni. The most i 
these, because almost universally observed, is the fas 
the New Year festival. When the war-gods have beei 
their shrines on Thunder Mountain and the Moi 
Beloved, and the great "Last Fire" has been kindled 
by the Priests of the Bow, then only certain kinds of 
food are eaten by man, woman or child in Zuni. Al 
fatty matter, even vessels which have been 
the touch of flesh, are abstained from. No fire is b 
doors during ten days, nor are many other things, al 
other times, indulged in. The last night of the ten, h 
again full of ceremonial. Again the cooking-fires a 
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ble task; 
s, and the 
:d estufa, 
crowd of 
ambled to 
ked and 
Iliad of 
ur priests, 
e Ka'-ka 
ry word 
urth year, 
-thirty-six 
rapid- 
n O'ki dis- 
ase of the 
horn they 
the office, 
js as he is 
s deemed 



ht tell of, 
imlpoitant of 
following 
set up in 
nt of the 
$s a signal 
vegetable 
meat, all 
contaminated by 
ilt out of 
owable at 
Dwever, is 
busy. At 
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are 



daylight, however, they 
ashes thrown to the winds 
maskers of the dance 
wending their way to a 
Fire is supposed to have o 
and shaft, they kindle tind 
and lighting a torch hurry 
where matrons, maidens 
gift of New Fire. No sooner 
on the hearths of the 
are cast into them, that th 
be wafted upward into the 
the ancestry and those wh 
By no means unbeautiful 
standing in prayer before 
beloved friends, and 
after loaf unsparingly intcf* 
hereditary priests, who 
appetite six days longer, th 



may 



weeping 



during the four days of my 
I should become a "Priest 



all put out, and the cinders and 
of the open valley. Two nearly nude 
be seen in the twilight swiftly 
distant, lonely canon, where the God of 
dwelt. There, with an ancient stick 
;r by drilling the two sticks together, 
it back to the great central estufa, 
and young men anxiously await the 
are the new flames kindled from this 
households, than great baskets of food 
e imperishable substance of life may 
outer world as food for the spirits of 
: have died during the year just past. 

is the sight of a gentle matron 
the fireplace, dressed as if to meet 
softly to herself as she casts loaf 
the flames. Then, by all save the 
nfiust continue their mortification of 
e great fast is broken. 



Whenever a man is initiated into the Priesthood or one of the 
sacred Medicine Societies of the tribe, severe fastings are 
required. Never shall I forget the wretched existence I led 

probation when it had been decided 
of the Bow." In the council chamber 
of that priesthood I was confined. All meat, cooked food, salt, 
warmth and other comf:rts, including the cigarette, were 
denied me, Every mornirg, at the rising of the sun, I was 
conducted to an enormous bowl of dark, greenish-yellow 
medicine-water. By the sice of this bowl stood another equally 
ample, but empty, and laid conveniently near, a turkey-quill. 
The offices of the extra bo wl and the turkey-quill may be better 
implied than described when I say that I had to drink every 



drop-fourgallons in all--of 
me. It left me weak and 



the tepid, nauseating draught before 
very empty each of those painful 
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mornings, and after a pilgrimage to a distant shrine un ler the 
guardianship of a matron of my clan and two stalwart wirriors, 
my breakfast, what though raw and stale, seemec most 
tempting-until I essayed to become satisfied of it! By tre third 
day the habit of indigestion— artificially induced as ha; been 
described-became quite easy and natural; and althoigh the 
"rising-water," turkey-quill and extra bowl were j jst as 
vigorously forced on my notice by my guardians, then really 
was no otherthan a purely chimerical reason fortheir us( . 

There is one secret order of the tribe wherein initiator ' rules, 
though severe, are of quite an opposite nature. It is an * soteric 
society, of which I spoke in a foot-note of the first charter of 
this series-the Ne'-we-kwe, or "Gluttons." 1 Like the te i mud- 
priests, they are the most ridiculous of clowns whei they 
appear in public, the most serious of sacred personage when 
gathered into the secret councils. They are the medicii e-men 
par excellence of the tribe, whose special province is the :ure of 
all diseases of the stomach~the elimination of poisons fr am the 
systems of the victims of sorcery or imprudence. They are 
exempt from all fasts, though denied for life the use of two or 
three kinds of delicacies, such as water-cress, and the llesh of 
the birds sacred to their order. But the penalty they have to pay 
is a dear one. No foods aside from the latter tabcos are 
unwholesome or, whatever their conditions, are con idered 
harmful to them. Nude to the waist, grotesquely paintec about 
the eyes and mouth, there is no chance for deception w hen, in 
broad daylight, they sit down to a "demonstration" in the 
middle of the dance plaza. I have seen one of them gather 
about him his melons, green and ripe, raw peppers, bits yf stick 
and refuse, unmentionable water, live puppies-or dead, no 
matter-peaches, stones and all, in fact everything soft mough 



See p. 363, n.6 
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mall enough to be forced down his gullet, including wood- 
ashles and pebbles, and, with the greatest apparent gusto, 
corsume them all at a single sitting. Once after such a repast, 
twe of these Ne'-wes pretended, though their stomachs were 
bio ited to distortion, to still be hungry. They fixed their staring 
eye s on me, and motioned me to give them something else to 
eat I pitied them profoundly, but as it is considered the height 
of i idecency to refuse a Ne'-we anything, I ran home, caught up 
some crackers, threw them into a paper, and in order to make 
then relish the better, poured a pint or two of molasses over 
then. I wrapped an old woolen army jacket around this as a 
present to the enterprising clowns, and hurried back. There 
the / were anxiously waiting--the people watching them to see 
ho\ t much more they could get away with, I cast the bundle into 
the plaza. The pair immediately fell to fighting for its possession, 
corsequently broke the paper, scattered some of the crackers 



ut the ground and daubed the back of the coat thoroughly 



wit i the molasses. They gathered up the fragments of crackers 
anc ate them-with their whole burden of adhesions, then 
fou ;ht over the paper and ate that, finally tore pieces out of the 
back of the coat with their teeth and ate them (though it nearly 
chc ked them to do so), after which the victor put the coat on 
anc triumphantly wore it, his painted skin showing like white 
pat :hes through the holes he had bitten in the back of the coat. 
I observed that ere long-one at a time-they disappeared. 
Wh^n either returned he was fairly lank and pretended to be 
wo :fully hungry--and manifested, moreover, quite as much 
rea Jiness to devour everything as before. 

Whatever the "medicine" is that these Ne'-wes possess, it must 
be superlatively good; for I have never yet known one to die 
from the effect of his extraordinary gourmand izing, and but one 
to i;row sick during my long stay in the Pueblo-he only for a 
littl 3 while, 
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I hesitate to record in th 
many other seemingly su 
funny doctor-clowns. The 
scope of my pen would b* 
be too often disgusting 
motive, it would be wholl\ 
never chanced to visit m$ 
performances of these 
however, that the Ne'-we 
strator of the power of his 
training, even then only a 
conceded that the above 
sober truth. 



s, my last article on Breadstuff, the 
-gastral exploits of these inimitably 
most amusing chapter within the 
such a record; but not only would it 
one unaware of its almost heroic 
disbelieved by such of my readers as 
in Zuhi and personally witness the 
Ne'-wes, When it is considered, 
never appears in public as a demon- 
medicine until after years of arduous 
Fter elaborate preparation, it will be 
larration transcends in no wise mere 








The Ne'-wes may frequently 
going from house to hous* 
or Priest-clowns, and in 
cants. These mendicants 
powerful men disguised 
entirely encased in enormous 
resembling-what with 
shining squash-seeds-the 



leans 




Flgur : 3. Zufil Mendicants 



t ie 



£S 



tl e 



be seen in seasons of scarcity, 
in company with the Keo'-yi-mo-shi, 
service of certain strange mendi- 
usually travel in pairs. They are 
saurian monsters. Their heads are 
long-jawed masks precisely 
ir teeth of plaited corn-husk or 
heads of crocodiles. Out of the 
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foreheads of these masks, stare eyes 
buckskin painted white and dotted with 
like the eyes of wax dolls they roll aboujt 
the upward, downward or side-wise 
disguise. The masks, cloths fastened t< 
neck and bodies of the performers, a 
streamer of dark colored cloth hangs 
behind, covered with a row of eagle pi 
like the spines in a sea -monster's dorsa 
and body of these figures are little 
down-stuck on with wild honey-to 
mendicants are dressed in the armlets 
badges of war to proclaim their bloodt i 
are armed with bows and long arrows 
This latter circumstance is fortunate for 
yi-mo-shi; for no sooner does one of 
gathering up a blanket-load of he'-we, 
than he is unmercifully plugged by the 
illustration] and compelled to make a 
cargo, or else goaded on to beg for 
whom application is made by a Keo'-yi- 
to refuse him alms, the clown rushes 
back to his monster-master who, utte 
bellows, very becoming to his appeara 
out a few window-lights in her house, or 
either--two or three arrows at the 
children, until she is fain to hand over an 
may have at hand. 



p< tcht 



But ere we complete this series on ZUftl 
how, once in four years or eight, the ov 
such abundant variety are cleaned (eerie 
the last vestiges of old bakings and the 
are accounted as having accumulated in 



composed of balls of 
black, so adjusted that 
or seem to wink with 
rntrtion of the man they 
them to conceal the 
painted black, and a 
dcjwn the back and trails 
ijmes which stand erect 
fin. All over the head 
es of snowy eagle 
represent scales. The 
wristlets, sashes and 
irsty proclivities. They 
tipped with corn-cobs, 
the Ne'-wes and Keo'- 
the latter succeed in 
corn or other provender, 
howling monsters [see 
I epos it of his precious 
niore. If any woman to 
-shi, be hardy enough 
bawling and whimpering 
low, hoarse gutteral 
i ce, proceeds to shoot 
sends-not very gently, 
woman herself, or her 
> kind of breadstuff she 



ring 



JREADSTUFF, let us see 
ins whence it issues in 
monially speaking) of 
bad influences" which 
em. 



h 
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Figure 9. Demon Inspector of Oven 



the 



ea 



rc u 

o"er 



On a certain summer evening of the fourth or, as 
be, eighth year, a curious figure--a veritable id 
sweep appears. Black as the soot with which he is 
make him, is he; bristling at many points with tuft$ 
cedar brushes. His head is round like an oven; 
eyes, like flue-holes, with yellow ladders painted 
brows. A bunch of stiff hair surmounts his crown, 
issues like a flame a red eagle plume to symbo 
mouth is almost square like an oven-door, but with 
light gleaming out when the stone door is closed 
thin beard shooting forth from its under side wh 
look, despite its parallelogramic proportions, like 
eye with heavy winkers-placed too low down. On 
is painted in glaring yellow the paw of a badger or 
famous burrower-also symbolic of function, 
carries in one hand a wand of yucca leaves wit 



case may 
chimney- 
painted can 
of hair and 
nd too his 
them for 
•but of which 
ize fire. His 
red lips— the 
-with a stiff 
ch makes it 
s cyclopean 
:ither cheek 
some other 
creature 
h which to 



Tie 
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scourge away dogs; and 
To his rump is fastened ; 
As he travels along h 
eccentrically from side 
though seeking for or tr\ 
sees nothing but ovens 
burros for such and stri 
espies a veritable oven, 
growl of satisfaction, ar 
doorway, Presently out 
bits of he'-we (left therc 
which scarcely strike the 
the ever attendant Keo 
follow-as though the 
exertions of the Oven- 
masonry of the structur 
great to-do, snakes him 
No sooner is he out tha 
weapon, and breaks 
oven, and so on until e 
the village has been duly 



CO 



-/i 



ov ;n 



aw ly 



Thus, O, patient reader, 
ing kindness in the read 
these ovens, nor pollute 
mention of them! 



in the other a little broom of hemlock, 
long cord of fiber like the tail of a kite. 
: staggers, crooks his thighs, crawls 
side and plunges this way and that as 
ing to enterovens; for in everything he 
-sometimes mistakes ladders or even 
res to get into them. When at last he 
he leaps wildly toward it with a low 
d eagerly disappears through its dark 
me crumbs and fragments of bread or 
, of course, in anticipation of his visit) 
ground before they are grabbed up by 
i-mo-shi, or Ne'-wes. Dust and cinders 
;n had never been cleaned I --nor do the 
cemons cease short of mischief to the 
unless; one of his companions, with 
forth by means of the long rope of fiber, 
he turns on his captor with his yucca 
and goes plunging along to another 
rery dome-shaped bread receptacle in 
visited and purified. 



with thanks indeed for your longsuffer- 
iig of these hasty sketches, let us leave 
them again with fresh bakings, or the 
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CREATION AND THE ORIGIN O 



From "Zufil Breadstuff/ 1 Millstone 9, no. 1 



7 CORN 



1884}: 1-3 



I 



once heard a Zuni priest say: "Five th 
necessary to the sustenance and comfort of 
[Indians] among the children of earth." 



ngs alone are 
the dark ones' 



"The sun, who is the Father of all. 

"The earth, who is the Mother of men. 

"The water, who is the Grandfather. 

"The fire, who is the Grandmother. 

"Our brothers and sisters the Corn, and see 
things." 



This Indian philosopher explained himself somewhat after the 
following fashion: 



"Who among men and the creatures could live w 
father? for his light brings day, warms and glad ie 
mother with rain which flows forth in the wate 
that causes the flesh of the Earth-mother to y 
seeds, while these-are they not cooked by th 
which warms us in winter?" 



ds of growing 



ithout the Sun- 
ns the Earth- 
r we drink and 
eld abundantly 
brand of fire 
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That he reasoned well, may be the better understood if 've 
followfor a while the teachings which instructed his logic. Thqse 
relate that: 

First, there was sublime darkness, which vanished not urtil 
came the "Ancient Father of the Sun, revealing universal watejrs. 
These were, save him, all that were. 

The Sun-father thought to change the face of the waters and 
cause life to replace their desolation. 

He rubbed the surface of his flesh, thus drawing forth yep'-na 

The yep'-na he rolled into two balls. From his high and "ancient 
place among the spaces," (Te'-thla-shi-na-kwin) he cast foith 
one of these balls and it fell upon the surface of the wate 
There, as a drop of deer suet on hot broth, so this ball meltad 
and spread far and wide like scum over the great waters, eyer 
growing, until it san k into them. 

Then the Sun-father cast forth the other ball, and it full, 
spreading out and growing even larger than had the first, apd 
dispelling so much of the waters that it rested upon the first, 
time, the first became a great being--our Mother, the Earth; a 
the second became another great being-our Father, the Sky. 
Thus was divided the universal fluid into the "embracing waters 
of the World" below, and the "embracing waters of the Sly 
above. Behold! this is why the Sky-father is blue as the ocean 
which is the home of the Earth-mother, blue even his flesh, 
seem the far-away mountains-though they be the flesh of tjhe 
Earth-mother. 



n 

nd 



1 Or the "substance of living flesh." This is exemplified as well as rr ay 
be by the little cylinders of cuticle and fatty-matter that may be 
rubbed from the person after bathing. [F.H.C.] 
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Now while the Sky-father and th 
the Earth-mother conceived in 
the four great underworlds or 
creatures. Then the two entered! 
provide for the birth of their chi 



Vfi- 87 

; Earth-mother were together' 
r ample wombs-which were 
caves-the first of men and 
into council that they might 
n. 



Icre 



"How shall it be?" said the one 
forth, shall our children subsist. 



tjo the other. "How, when born 
d who shall guide them?" 



a i 



"Behold!" said the Sky-father, 
abroad with the hollow palm downward 
he stuck into all the lines and 
"Thus," said he, "shall I, as it 
thee and thy children, and the y 
many shining points which sha 
children, when the Sun-father is 



w in 



W<! 



Gaze on the sky at night-time! I 
Father, and are the stars not in 
seen? 



"Ah yes! " said the Earth-mother 
wander over my lap and bosom 
light of the Sun-father; therefore, 

She took a great terraced bowl 
upon the water she spat, and 
fingers it was soon beaten into ' 
and the foam rose high up aro 
Earth-mother blew the foam, 
bursting, cast spray downward in 



He spread his hand high and 
, Yellow grains like corn 
kles of his palm and fingers, 
re, hold my hand ever above 
;llow grains shall represent so 
II guide and light these, our 
ot nigh." 



; it not the palm of the Great 
4any lines of his hand yet to be 



"yet my tiny children may not 
without guidance, even in the 
behold! " 

into which she poured water; 
whipping it rapidly with her 
bam as froths the soap-weed, 
ind the rim of the bowl. The 
Flhke after flake broke off, and 
o the bowl. 
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"See," said she, "this bowl is, as it were, the world, the rim iis 
farthest limits, and the foam-bounden terraces round about, my 
features, which they shall call mountains whereby they sha 
name countries and be guided from place to place, and whence 
white clouds shall rise, float away, and, bursting, shed spra", 
that my children may drink of the water of life, and from try 
substance add unto the flesh of their being. Thou has said thou 
wilt watch over them when the Sun-father is absent, but thou 
art the cold being; I am the warm. Therefore, at night, whei 
thou watchest, my children shall nestle in my bosom and fin J 
there warmth, strength and length of life from one day light 1 ) 
another," 

Is not the bowl the emblem of the Earth, our mother? for froi i 
it we draw both food and drink, as a babe draws nourishmert 
from the breast of its mother, and round, as is the rim of a bowl, 
so is the horizon, terraced with mountains, whence rise th 2 
clouds. Is not woman the warm, man the cold being? For whil^ 
woman sits shivering as she cooks by the fire in the hous( 
room, man goes forth little heeding the storms of winter, tp 
hunt the feed and gather pine-faggots. 

Yet alas! men and the creatures remained bounden in th 2 
lowermost womb of the Earth-mother, for she and the Ski 
father feared to deliver them as a mother fears for the fate qf 
her first offspring. 

Then the Ancient Sun pitied the children of Earth. That they 
might speedily see his light, he cast a glance upon a foam ca3 
floating abroad on the great waters. Forthwith the foam cap 
became instilled with life, and bore twin children, brothers on 
to the other, older and younger, for one was born before th 
other. To these he gave the k?ia'-al-lan, or "water-shield," thdt 
on it they might fly over the waters as the clouds-from which t 
was spun and woven-float over the ocean; that they miglt 
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g ive 



ni 



:tl 



blind wit 1 1 
the eartl 
rainbow, 
the rain- 
arrows 
open the 
trees; a 
protect 
they lifted 
the Earth 
will cause 
grovel in 
under th£ 
their thu 
entrance 
their watie 
caves, 



wre 



its mists the sight of the enemy as the clouds darken 
with rain-drops. He gave them for their bow, the 
:hat with it they might clear men's trails of enemies, as 
jow clears away the storm-shadows; and for their 
he them the thunder-bolts, that they might rive 
mountains, as the lightning cleaves asunder the pine 
then he sent them abroad to deliver, guide and 
e children of earth and the Sky-father. With their bow 
from his embraces the Sky-father from the bosom of 
■mother, "for," said they, "if he remain near, his cold 
men to be stunted and stooped with shivering and to 
the earth," as stunted trees in the mountains delve 
snow to hide from the cold of the Sky-father. With 
ider-bolts they broke open the mountain which gave 
to the cave-wombs of the Earth-mother, and upon 
r-shields they descended into the lowermost of the 
re dwelt the children of earth-men and all creatures. 



Alas! It 
the Sun, 
bewailing 
another, 
hence th 
ere the 
of tall ca 
Up this 
of their 
wanderin 
us; but 
younger 
showing 



was 



dark as had been the world before the coming of 
and the brothers found men and the beings sadly 
their lot. When one moved it was but to jostle 
whose complaints wearied the ears of yet others; 
: brothers called a council of the priest-chiefs-even 
ing forth of men such lived-and they made a ladder 
les which they placed against the roof of the cavern, 
ed the children of earth. Some, climbing out before 
wills, found deliverance from the caves above and, 
away, became the ancestors of nations unknown to 
r fathers followed in the footsteps of the older and 
brothers. Does not the cane grow jointed to-day, 
llhus the notches which men traversed to day-light? 



aim 



n sh 
o<vn 



o J 



In the se :ond cave all was still dark, but like starlight through 
cloud rifts, through the cleft above showed the twilight. After a 
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time the people murmured again 
into the third world where they 



dawn. Again they grew discontented, again were guided 



upward, this time into the open li 



until the two delivered them 
found light like that of early 



light of this world. But some remained behind, not escaping 
until afterward; and these were 
nations whom ourancients knew 



the fathers of the Western 
hot. 



peo )l 



lit;ht 



Then indeed for a time the 
was then thatthey first saw the 
its brilliancy, smote them so that 
balls and moaning. But when they 
looked around in joy and wonde 
earth seemed but small, for everywh 
misty waters. 



e complained bitterly, for it 
of the Sun-father, which, in 
they fell grasping their eye- 
became used to the light they 
rment; yet they saw that the 
ere rolled about the great 



th 



The two brothers spread open 
and cleft the western mountains 
and the waters flowed down and 
Earth-mother, cutting great canorls 
this day. Thus was widened the 
damp. Then they guided the peop 



y.od 



Already before men came forth 
priest-chiefs, there were many 
gods gave to the priests many tfeasu 
the people knew not yet the mes n 
taught our ancients incantatio is 
(prayer), each band of them according 
bands were the "Priesthood"--: 
band"~Sa'-ni-a-k?ia-kwe; the ' 
Warrior, and the Ne'-we-kwe, or 
The leaders of each band th 
knowledge and power-even as 
moned a great council of their chi 



'Kn fe 



ght of the Sun-which was the 



e limbs of the Earth-mother, 
with their shafts of lightning 
away from the bosom of the 
and valleys which remain to 
land, yet the earth remained 
e eastward, 



from 



the lower worlds with the 
s and strange beings. The 
res and instructions, but 
ing of either. Thus were first 
rituals and sacred talks 
to its usefulness. These 
i'-wa-na-kwe; the "Hunter- 
-band"-A'tchi-a-k?ia-kwe or 
Band of Wise Medicine Men. 

came to have wonderful 
that of the gods! They sum- 
dren-forthey were called the 



l s 
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'Fathers of the People -and asked them to choose 
as they would have for special ownership or use. 
the macaw, the eagle, or the turkey; others chose 
bear, or coyote; others the seeds of earth, or a'-ta-a, 
vine, tobacco, and the plants of medicine, the yellow 
many other things. Thus it came about that they 
brothers and sisters and their children, even unto 
day, were named after the things they chose in the 
all was new, and thus was divided our nation into ma 
gentes (A'-no-ti-we) of brothers and sisters who may 
one another but from one to the other. To some of 
these bands and clans was given some thing which 
above all other things, precious. For instance, the c 
Bear and Crane were given the Mu'-et-ton-ne, or met 
of hail and snow. For does not the bear go into hi: 
appears not the crane when come storms of hail and : 



s jch 



Some 



things 
chose 
the deer, 
the spring 
wood and 
and their 
e present 
jays when 
clans, or 
not marry 
elders of 
hould be, 
ns of the 
icine seed 
den, and 
now? 



th 



ry 



la 



first 



en 



When more than one clan possessed one of th 
medicines they formed a secret societ/--like the 
its keeping and use. Thus the Bear and Crane peopl 
the "Holders of the Wand"--who bring the snow of 
are potent to cure the diseases which come with th 
they let into their secret council others, whom they 
that the precious secrets of their band might not 
Thus it was that one after another were formed the 
medicine bands, who were and are called the finish 
trails, because, despite disease and evil, they 
lengthen our lives; but in the "days of the new" there 
four bands. 1 



ers 



1 It may be seen that the Zufiis have here their own way of accounting 
for their primitive social organization into Gentes and Phrotries- 
organizations well nigh universal in the ancient world, \ s with the 
sodety of the early Greeks and Romans, and still prevalent amongst 
savage tribes of today. [F.H.C.] 



Vfi- si 



?se magic 
four-for 
'!s became 
inter and 
In time 
lad cured, 
e wasted, 
est of our 
of men's 
uard and 
were only 
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To the Eagle, Deer and Coyote peoples was give; 
or "Deer Medicine Seed," which the Hunter- 
and to the Macaw, Sun and Frog peoples the 
"Medicine Seed of Water," which the priesthoojd 
Dance, or Ka'-ka, still hold-without the admini 
the world would dry up and even the insects 
and hollows of earth grow thirsty and peri; 
precious was the gift to the "Seed-people," 
was the Tchu'-et-ton, or the "Medicine Seed o 
this came the parents of flesh and beauty, the 
the emblems of birth, mortal life, death and 
Badger people was given the knowledge of Fire 
of all trees, great and lrttle--which the badger 
to find-dwells the essence of fire. 1 



n the Nal'-e-ton, 
band still guards; 
-et-ton, or the 
and the Sacred 
ittration of which 
the mountains 
h. Yet, not less 
Ta -a-kwe. This 
Corn"--for from 
•olace of hunger, 
immortality. To the 
, for in the roots 
best knows how 



Kia 1 



of 



or 



To all of these peoples it was told that they s 
many generations toward the land whence th 
day-light (Eastward) until at last they would reac 
of the world," where their children should d 
the heart of our Earth-mother until their 
numbered and the light of Zunigrow dark. 



Toward this unknown country the "twin 
guided them. In those times a day meant a \ 
another, so that four days and nights meant 
days the people wandered eastward, slaying 
flesh-food, gathering seeds from grasses and 
bread-food, and binding rushes about thei 



jnd 



1 In ancient times when desirous of making fire, a 
kindling the sacred flame, the Zunis produced and 
first spark by drilling with a hard stick like an arrqw 
piece of soft root. An arrow-shaft is now used by 
the emblem of lightning. [F.H.C.] 



ould wander for 
e Sun brings the 
h the "middle 
II forever over 
days should be 



we 



bioth 



ers of light" 
ear, and a night 
years, Many 
game for their 
weeds for their 
loins for their 



eight 



even today when 
still produce, the 
-shaft into a dry 
ireference, as it is 
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clothing; they knew not until afte 
and yucca-mothers. 



!o 



The earth was still damp. Dig a ho 
with water. Drop a seed on the hi£ 
waiting shot forth green sprouts, 
that even foot-prints of men and 
whithersoever they tended. The 
increased with men, and spread o 
lived, by whose ferocity men perished 



e in a hill-side, quickly it filled 
hest table-land and it without 
moist, indeed, was the soil, 
all creatures might be traced 
aeings and strange creatures 
ferthe world. Many monsters 



IV en 



Then said the twin brothers: 
than the beasts, their enemies; f( 
gift of strength or sagacity, while 
the power of guessing. Nor would 
footed like the beings that live 
places." 



ol h 



Therefore, they sent all men and 
security; then laid their water si 
they placed four thunder-bolts, 
west, another south, and the 
ready they let fly the thunder-b 
covered with lurid fire and shaker 
forest to-day burned and blasted 
Thus as the clay of vessels is burnt 
hearth crackled and reddened by 
and crackled and hardened whert 
masses of rock. Many of the 
were changed in a twinkling to 
twisted idols which the hunter 
how to prize. Behold, theirforms 
ravine, and in the far western va 
tracks of the fathers of men and 



great 



e i 



ward, the flesh of the cotton 



, our children, are poorer 
r each creature has a special 
to men has been given only 
we that our children be web- 
over the waters and damp 



harmless beings to a place of 
ield on the ground. Upon it 
one pointed north, another 
er eastward. When all was 
>lts. Instantly the world was 
with rolling thunders, as is a 
vhere the lightning has fallen, 
d to rock, and the mud of the 
ire, so the earth was mottled 
now we see mountains and 
monsters and prey-beings 
during rock or shriveled into 
nd priest- warrior know best 
long every mountain side and 
and plains, still endure the 
beings, the children of earth, 



llcys 
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Yet some of the beings of prey were spared, that th i world 
might not become over-filled with life, and starvation follow, 
and that men might breathe of their spirits and be inspii ed with 
the hearts of warriors and hunters. 



ildii g 



Often the people rested from their wanderings, bui 
houses of stone which may even now be seen, until th 
of the Gods sounded, which lashed the ocean to fury 
the earth to trembling, ^hen the people started 
gathering the few things they could, again commenced 
wanderings; yet often those who slept or lingered we 
beneath their own walls, where yet their bones may sorfietimes 
be found. 



an 

ii 



Marvelous both of good and evil were the works 
ancients. Alas! there came forth with others, those impr 
with the seed of sorcery. Their evil works caused discort 
men, and, through fear and anger, men were divided fr 
another. Born before our ancients, had been other 
these our fathers sometimes overtook and looked not p 
ly upon them, but challenged them-though were they 
older brothers? It thus happened when our ancients 
their fourth resting place on their eastward journey, th; 
they named Shi-po-lo-lon-K?ai-a, or "The Place o 
Waters," there already dwelt a clan of people called the 
or Seed People, and the seed clan of our ancients ch 
them to know by what right they assumed the na 
attributes of their own clan. "Behold," said these s 
beings, "we have power with the gods above yours, yet 



Doubtless this refers to the earthquake. Ruins may some imes be 
found in the Southwest, buried like Pompeii beneath the a ;hes and 
lava of ancient eruptions, thus pointing either to a remote Drigin of 
the Pueblo ora recent cessation of volcanic action in New Mqxico and 
Arizona. [F.H.C.] 
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not exert it without your aid. Tr\, 
first, then we will show you ours." 
the Seed clan agreed to this, and 
and sacred labors. First they worl 
which they bound the plumes of 
clouds or sail over the waters. "Thlerefo 
"why should not their plumes 
waters and clouds?" These plumels 
they planted in the valleys, and 
Tchu'-e-ton-ne. Lo! for eight days 
were thick mists; and the water; 
down bringing new soil and spreading 
the plumed sticks had been plant: 
the seed clan, "water and new e< 
tions." 
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, therefore, your own power 
At last, after much wrangling, 
: et apart eight days for prayer 
ed together cutting sticks, to 
mmer birds which fly in the 
re," thought ourfathers, 
\^aft our beseechings to the 
, with prayers and offerings, 
here, also, they placed their 
and nights it rained and there 
from the mountains poured 
it over the valleys where 
d. "See! " said the fathers of 
rth bring we by our supplica- 



r; 



"It is well," replied the strange 
Behold!" and they too set apart 
danced and sang a beautiful danc 
end of that time they took the p 
valleys. Behold, indeed! Mere the 
the tchu'-e-ton placed grew 
waving in the wind, their stalks 



"These," said the strangers, "art 
maidens, our own sisters and chil i 
yellow corn; the next, the blue; tr 
white; the next, the speckled; th 
and youngest is the sweet-corn, 
like the young of the others. Tl 
yellow like the light of winter; th 
like the great world of waters; th* 
the Land of Everlasting Summer; 
like the land whence the sun brinks 



, "yet life ye did not bring, 
ight days, during which they 
; and prayer song, and at the 
;ople of the seed clan to the 
plumes had been planted and 
corn-plants, their tassels 
with ripened grain. 



sex en 
lac en 



the severed flesh of seven 
ren. The eldest sister's is the 
e next, the red; the next, the 
next, the black, and the last 
or see! even ripe, she is soft 
e first is of the North-land, 
second is of the West, blue 
third is of the South, red like 
fourth is of the East, white 
the daylight; the fifth is of 



tie 
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e;ic 
ma/ 



the upper regions, many-colored as 
and evening, and the sixth is of the 
the caves whence came we, your o 
brothers." "Brothers indeed be we, 
the people to the strangers, "and 
seeking the middle of the world?" 
strangers, "and of the flesh of our ma 
seeking the seeds of the grasses a 
drink, no more wondering whither 
each help the other to life and 
cut prayer-plumes, we shall sing, a 
that all may be delighted and that h 
beware! no mortal must approach th 



re the clouds of morning 
I awer regions, black as are 
der, and ye, our younger 
h one to the other," said 
we not journey together 
tye, we may," replied the 
idensye may eat, no more 
d of your water we may 
shall find it; thus shall 
, Ye shall pray and 
dance shall our maidens 
may be for the best. But 
persons of our maidens." 



we 



cont* ntment, 



ml 



Thenceforward, many of the A'-ta-; 
neyed together, until at last the Sun 
clans-people found the middle of 
wandered in search of it, not for ma 
brothers, over the heart of the Ea 
na-kwin, orthe "Land of the Zufiis." 



Day after day, season after season, 
of the seed clan and the A'-ta-a, who 
Corn-clan, or people, prepared, and 
dance of the thla-he-kwe, 1 or "Bea 
their children grew weary and yearne 



Unexceptionably this is one of the nhost 
ceremonials, and is one of the few sacre( 
women assume the leading part, it is still 
usually during each summer, although 
fasts and abstinences from sleep. Curiodisly 
and admirably, though too briefly described 
three hundred and fifty years ago. 



the 
ry 
rt t 



and the seed clan jour- 
Macaw, and some other 
world; while others yet 
generations to join their 
-mother, which is Shi-wi- 



year after year, the people 
were named together the 
their maidens danced the 
jtiful Corn Wands," until 
i for other amusements. 



beautiful of the native 
dances of the Zunis in which 
performed with untiring zeal, 
accompanied by exhausting 
enough, it was observed 
. by Coronado . . . nearly 
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Sometimes the people saw over Thunder-mountain thic 
floating and lowering. At such times, near the Cave 
Rainbow, a beautiful halo would spring forth, amidst wh 
many-colored garments of the rainbow himself could be 
and soft, sweet music, strangerthan that ofthe whistling 
in a mountain of pines, floated fitfully down the valley, 
the priests and elders gathered in council and determified 
send their two chief warriors (Priests of the Bow) to the 
of the rainbow, that it might be determined what 
people made the sights and sounds. "Mayhap it will prove 
new dancers, who will throw the light of their favor 
weary hearts and come to cheer us and delight our chi 
Thus said they to the warriors when they were departing, 



mists 
Df the 
h the 
seen, 
winds 
6t last 
to 
:avern 
strange 
some 
our 
dren." 



on 



No sooner had the warriors reached the cave-entrance than the 
mists enshrouded them and the music ceased. They eitered 
and were received by a splendid group of beings, bearing long 
brightly-painted flutes, amongst whom the leader was Pa '-a-tu- 
ma, the father of the Ne'-we band, and the God of Dew. 

"Enter, my children," said he, "and sit. We have commanded 
our dancers to cease and our players to draw breath fron their 
flutes, that we might listen to your messages; for 'n|ot for 
nothing does one stranger visit the house of another.'" 



97 



It was with this ceremonial that the delighted nation welcorr 
water which my party brought in 1882 from the "Ocean of Sunr 
I was then compelled to join the watch ofthe priests and elders 
ample leisure during two sleepless days and nights to gatb 
above and following story from the song which celebrates the 
the custom, but which both in length and poetic beauty far surpasses 
the limits and style ofthe present paper. [F.H.C.] 



ed the 
se." As 
, I had 
er the 
in of 
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"True," replied the warriors. " 
might greet you, and the light 
Day after day the maidens of 
which, from oft repeating, 
fathers thought you might 
own, for that you knew one 
which we sometimes heard." 



Our fathers have sent us that we 
of your favor ask for our children, 
the corn-people dance one dance 
lias grown undelightful, and our 
cdme to vary this dance with your 
we were taught by your music. 



"Aha! " replied Pai-a-tu-ma, ' 
in the day-time-in the night-t 
said he, turning to the flute-p 
custom." 



it is well! We will follow; but not 
me we will follow. My children," 
ayers, "show to the strangers our 



rc ui 



The drum sounded fill it shoe 
and pealed in softly surging 
wooded canon after the storrh 
over the medicine bowl a 
gathered, until the rainbow 
the painted flutes. Maidens fil 
issued tiny clouds white as 
sounds died away between 
wonder and admiration depa 



the 



When they returned to their 
had seen and heard. Forthw 
elders) prepared the dance of 
was placed in the court of 
mothers and priests of the Se^d 
Sun and Water clans were th 
marked on the ground, an altb 
its middle were placed the E 
and water. Along the outer 
prayer, plumed with the feathlers 
front of the altar and terrace 
with sacred mantles made o 1 



k the cavern; the music shrieked 
unison, as the wind does in a 
is distant, and the mists played 
nd which the musicians were 
fluttered his bright garments among 
id out brandishing wands whence 
he down of eagles, and as the 
songs the two warriors in silent 
d fortheir home. 



r;e( 



ftith 



ers in Zuni, they told what they 
th the fathers (priest-chiefs and 
the corn-maidens. A great bower 
the pueblo, whither went the 
-clan. The priests of the Macaw, 
re. A terrace of sacred meal was 
r set up over its base, and along 
-ta-e or Medicine Seeds of corn 
^dges were planted the sticks of 
of summer birds, and down in 
were set basket-bowls covered 
the flesh of the Cotton-mother 
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(Goddess of Cotton] 
floats in the skies (tjotton 
mythology). By the s 
clan, silent in prayejr 
singers, to the left tf 
dance began and a \ 
where the maidens 
maidens were thos* 
maidens, so were 



tht y 



lei 
kd 



so test 
the 



As the night deepened 
up the river, and th 
with their sisters, 
entered and saw the 
impassioned. And wnen 
they played their 
terraced bowl of 
people were delighted 
sooner had the dan 
sought their hands 
pleaded they were 
The flute players co 
day, and into the ni 
on. At last the peopl 
nodded, and no 
maidens stole up 
people. There, passing 
placed something u 
the spirits of the dyi 
people slept, and e 
ceased. When the si 
one cried to the otf 
daughters?" Yet not 
flesh of the maidens 



whose down grows from the earth and 
and the clouds are one in the Zuni 
de of each basket-bowl sat a mother of the 
and meditation. To the right were the 
e corn maidens. Night was coming on. The 
re was built in front of the bower beyond 
danced. More beautiful than all human 
maidens of the corn, but as are human 
irresistibly beautiful. 



, the sound of music and flutes was heard 
followed the players of the rainbow-cave 
by the God of Dew. When the players 
maidens their music ceased and they were 
their turn came for leading the dance, 
strains over their medicine bowl--the 
world-whence arose the rainbow. The 
, but the corn maidens were sad; for no 
:ing ceased a little than the flute players 
and persons. In vain the corn maidens 
inmortal virgins and the mothers of men! 
itinually renewed their suits 'till the next 
;ht which followed, while the dance went 
; grew weary. The guardian warrior-priests 
r wakened them. Silently the corn 
between the basket-trays and the sleeping 
their hands over their persons they 
der the mantles, vanishing instantly as do 
lg, leaving only their flesh behind. Still the 
long even the flute-players and dancers 
n came out the people awoke. Then every 
ers "Where are our maiden mothers, our 
even the warriors knew; for only of the 
(corn) could be found a little in the trays 



ir 



re 
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under the 
among the 
blaming every 
their wrangl ngs 
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mantles. Then the place was filled with moaning 
women and upbraidings among the men, each 
other loudly until the priests cried out to silence 
, and called a council, Then said they: 



"Alas, we 
have we pre 
seek the ma 
the journey 



h ive 



tre 



"Send for 
comma ndec 

Be it knowr 
both men a 
any one 
in saying, a 
the wisest o 



witi 



nd 



Therefore, 
whereon th 
the little bi 
the hole wh 
nearer they 
are older a 



ni 



"Hush," said 



But justthei i 
in and as 
ers." 



ike I 



laden our hearts with guilt, and sad thoughts 
pared to weigh down our minds. We must send to 
idens, that they desert us not. Who shall undertake 



eagle," it was said. The two warrior-priests were 
to go and seek him. 



that while yet the earth was young her children, 
nd the creatures, spoke as men alone now speak, 
any other. This the aged among all nations agree 
are not those who grow not foolish with great age 
men?Their words we speak! 



when the two warriors climbed the mountain 
eagle dwelt, and found only his eaglets at home, 
ris were frightened and tried to hide themselves in 
ire the nest was built. But when the warriors came 
screamed: "Oh do not pull ourfeathers; wait 'till we 
we will drop them for you." 



the warriors, "we seek your father." 



the old eagle, with a frown on his eyebrow, rushed 
why the warriors were frightening his "pinfeath- 



"We came for you, our father. Listen. Our mothers, the 
beautiful co n maidens, have vanished, leaving no trace save of 
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"Go before 
meant that 
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We come to beseech that you shall seek them for 



" said the eagle, smoothing his feathers, which 
ie would follow. So the warriors returned. 



Then the eiigle launched forth into the sky, circling higher and 
higher up, until he was smaller than a thistle-down in a 
whirlwind. At last he flew lower, then into the bower of the 
dancers wh«;rethe council awaited him. 

"Ah, thou ccimest! " exclaimed the people. 



"Yes," replied 
escape my 
under rock; 
nearer the 



the eagle. "Neither a blue-bird nor a wood-rat can 
eye," said he, snapping his beak, "unless they hide 
or bushes. Send for my younger brother; he flies 
undthan I do,' 



So the warr 
sitting on a 
flown away 
and meant I 



"What is it? 
you I II be 



"Oh, that's 
climbs up 
and shadow 



to 



ors went to seek the sparrow-hawk. They found him 
n ant hill, but when he saw them he would have 
had they not called out that they had words for him 
im no harm. 



" said he. "For if you have any snare-strings with 



o1f, 



"No, no! we wish you to go and hunt for our maidens--the corn 
maidens," :;aid the warriors,--"your old brother, the eagle, 
cannot find them." 



t; well, go before-of course he can't find them! He 
the clouds and thinks he can see under every tree 
as the Sun, who sees not with eyes, does." 
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The sparrow-hawk flew away to 
west, looking behind every cliff a 
no trace of the maidens, and retu 
the bower, "they can not be found 
than I ever knew a sparrow to 
feathers and gripping the stick he 
feathers and blood. 



north and the east and the 
d copsewood, but he found 
rhed, declaring as he flew into 
They are hiding more snugly 
hide," said he, ruffling his 
settled on as though it were 



"Oh, alas! alas! our beautiful maicjens! " cried the old women; 
"we shall never see them again!" 



ere 



"Hold your feet with patience, th 
go and see if he can hunt for the 
find their flesh, however so littk- 
priest, pointing to a crow who 
sidewise with his beak, trying to f 
meal. So the warriors ran down an< 



s old heavy nose out there; 
n. He knows well enough to 
that may be," said an old 
vas scratching an ash-heap 
nd something for a morning 
accosted him. 



prnb 



"O caw! " exclaimed the crow, 
hungry to go flying around for you 
ever since perching-time, trying to 
your bones and bowls too clean, b* 



"Come in, then, grandfather, and 
something to eat," said the two walrriors 



"Caw, haw!" said the old crow, ruffjling 
his mouth wide enough to swallov 
and he followed them into the dan 



"Come in, sit and smoke," said 
crow a cigarette. 



At once the old crow took the ci, 
whiff into his throat that the 
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ing a fresh place, I am too 
stingy fellows. Here I've been 
get a mouthful; but you pick 
sure forthat!" 



we'll give you a smoke and 



up his collar and opening 
his own head. "Go before!" 
:e-court. 



tie chief priest, handing the 



arette and drew such a big 
! moke completely filled his 
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feathers, and ever since then crows 
although before that time they had wh 
very blue beaks, which made them look 
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ha\e been black all over, 
i:e shoulder-bands and 
q Jite fine. 



Then the crow suddenly espied an ear of 
mantles, for this was all the maidens 
the corn and flew off with it, saying 
houses, I guess this is all you'll see of 
day," and ever since then crows have be^ 
they steal even that which is buried, 
crow came back, saying that he had a "s 
the maidens, but be could not find any 
themselves." 



had 

a: 

the 



Bit 



harp 



Then the people were very sad with 
suddenly heard Pai'-a-tu-ma joking 1 alon 
the whole pueblo were listening to him 
priests to the warriors, and the warrioils 
Pai'-a-tu-ma . 



The Ne'-we-kwe, of whom the God of Dew 
first Great Father, are a band of medicir 
explained heretofore, to one of the most anqi 
Zunis. Their medical skill is supposed to be 
and their traditional wisdom is counted 
clowns whose grotesque and quick-witted 
assemblies of the Pueblo holiday. One of the 
opposite of their meaning; hence too, their a; 
part at public ceremonials, when really their 
be reversed. Their grotesque costuming and 
keeping with their assumed characters, and 
justify the belief that our own circus 
descendants or copyists. Often so like an 
geographically widely severed. [F.H.C.] 



corn under one of the 
left; so he made for 
he skipped over the 
maidens for many a 
n so fond of corn that 
bye and bye the old 
eye forthe flesh of 
trace of the maidens 



thought, when they 
; the streets as though 
"Call him," cried the 
ran out to summon 



or Pai'-a-tu-ma, was the 
e priests belonging, as 
ient organizations of the 
great -in many cases - 
evtn greater. Yet they are 
remarks amuse most public 
customs is to speak the 
sumptions of the clown's 
office and powers are to 
ace-painting are quite in 
would, were it possible, 
clowns were their lineal 
human things, though 



very, 
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Pai'-a-tu-ma sat down on a he ip 
to make a breakfast of it. The va 



"Why and wherefore do you t|vo cowards come not after me?" 
inquired Pai'-a-tu-ma. 

"We do come for you." 

"No, you do not." 

"Yes, we do." 

"Well! I won't go with you," sa d he, forthwith following them to 
the dance-court. 



"My little children," said he, 
mothers, "good evening;"~rt Muas 
very happy, I see." 



"Thou comest," said the chief r. riest. 



"I do not," replied Pai'-a-tu-ma 

"Father," said the chief priest 
sought you that we might ask dh 



"Ah, quite as I had supposed; 
happy. Being thus you do not 
do for you?" 

"We would that you seek for 
whom we have offended, and 
for nothing in ourgaze." 
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of refuse, saying he was about 
rriors greeted him. 



to the gray-haired priests and 
not yet mid-day~"you are all 



"we are very sad and we have 
e light of your wisdom. 

I am very glad to find you all so 
need my advice. What may I not 



the corn-maidens, our mothers, 
who have exchanged themselves 
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"Oh, that's all, is it? The corn 
were [ would not go to seek 
I could not find them, and 
them, but I would tell them > 
leave them where they are 
Summer, which is not their 
plumes here, I observe," sa 
yellow, blue and white kinds. 



maidens are not lost, and if they 
em, and if I went to seek for them 
I found them I would not bring 
ou 'did not wish to see them' and 
not-in the Land of Everlasting 
home, Ha! you have no prayer- 
he, picking up one each of the 
and starting out with the remark- 



id 



"I come." 



With rapid strides he set forth 
to the mouth of the "Canon 
wind of summer in spring-tinhe 
stick. Then he knelt to watch 
down moved gently toward 
were breathing on it. Then he 
blue stick. Again the eagle do 
the sticks, until very far awa| 
eagle plume waved constantly 



"Aha!" said Pai -a-tu-ma to hi 
maidens, and thus shall it 
toward the northland, thith 
and health be wafted, and t 
butterfly out of Summer-lanc 
beads and treasures shall fol 
no longer a dirty clown, but c 
flute, flying softly and swiftly 



Soon he came to the home 
bidding them, as he waved hi 
the home of their children. 
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toward the south. When he came 
of the Woods," whence blows the 
, he planted the yellow-plumed 
the eagle down, and presently the 
the north, as though some one 
went yet farther, and planted the 
wn moved. So he went on planting 
he placed the last one. Now the 
toward the north. 



inself, "It is the breath of the corn 
2ver be, for when they breathe 
er shall warmth, showers, fertility 
he summer birds shall chase the 
and summer itself, with my own 
ow after." Then he journeyed on, 
n aged, grand god, with a colored 
as the wind he sought for. 



cf 



the maidens, whom he greeted, 
i flute over them, to follow him to 
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The maidens 
embroidered 
arms, swiftly belfore 
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irose, and each taking a tray covered with 
cptton, followed him as he strode with folded 
them. 



At last they 
gravely spoke 



rea : 



"Behold, I haw 
not remain ore 3 
custom --the sc 
change the blei sings 
were they to rerna 



"As a mother 
offspring, so h 
more theirfles 
the beginning 
gift, during the 
snow-broken 
winds, during 
shall treasure 
winds and wat 
bury the flesh 
so shall their 
springs the oth 
spring new 
this shall ye eal 
beautiful and p 
from them, so 
of person and 
lifted the tray 
smiled and was 
tray it was 
lifted the tray 
maidens, and. 



fill-d 



:hed the home of our fathers. Then Pai'-a-tu-ma 
the council. 



returned with the lost maidens, yet may they 
me again, for you have not loved their beautiful 
urce of your lives-and men would seek to 
of their flesh itself into suffering humanity 
in amongst you. 



I 

cf 



b< >ughs 



t \e 



tif 



of her own blood and being gives life to her 
ve these given of their own flesh to you. Once 
they give to you, as it were their children. From 
the new Sun each year, ye shall treasure their 
moon of the sacred fire, during the moon of the 
s, during the moon of the great sand-driving 
he moon of the lesser sand-driving winds, ye 
ir flesh. Then, in the new soil which the winter 
;r have brought, ye shall bury their flesh as ye 
the dead, and as the flesh of the dead decays 
esh decay, and as from the flesh of the dead 
er being (the soul), so from their flesh shall 
g, like to the first, yet in eight-fold plenitude, Of 
and be bereft of hunger. Behold these maidens, 
irfect are they, and as this, theirflesh, is derived 
hall it confer on those whom it feeds perfection 
seauty, as of those whence it was derived." He 
rorn the head of the maiden nearest him. She 
seen no more; yet when the people opened the 
with yellow seed-corn. And so Pai'-a-tu-ma 
each in turn, from the heads of the other 
s he did so, each faded from view. In the second 
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tray the people found blue corn; in the third, red; in the fourth, 
white; in the fifth, variegated; and in the sixth, black. These they 
saved, and in the springtime they carefully planted the seeds in 
separate places. The breaths of the corn maidens blew rain- 
clouds from their homes in Summer-land, and when the rains 
had passed away green corn plants grew everywhere the grains 
had been planted. And when the plants had grown tall and 
blossomed, they were laden with ears of corn, yellow, blue, red, 
white, speckled and black. Thus to this day grows the corn, 
always eight-fold more than is planted, and of six colors, which 
our women preserve separately during the moons of the sacred 
fire, snow-broken boughs, great sand-driving winds and lesser 
sand-driving winds. 

It was Pai'-a-tu-ma who found the corn maidens and brought 
them back. He took the trays from their heads and gave them to 
the people; hence, when in winter, during the moon of the 
sacred fire, the priests gather to bless the seed-corn for the 
coming year, the chief-priest of the Ne -we-kwe hands the trays 
of corn-seed into the estufa. 

Ever since these days, the beautiful corn maidens have dwelt in 
the Land of Everlasting Summer. This we know. For does not 
their sweet-smelling breath come from that flowery country, 
bringing life to their children, the corn-plants? It is the south 
wind which we feel in spring-time, 

Thus was born Ta-a, or the "Seed of Seeds." 

Notes 

L Or the "substance of living flesh." This is exemplified as well 
as may be by the little cylinders of cuticle and fatty-matter that 
may be rubbed from the person after bathing. [F.H.C.] 
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2. It may be seen that the Zunis havle 
accounting for their primitive social 
and P/irofr/es-organizations well nigh 
world, as with the society of the early 
still prevalent amongst savage tribes ol 
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here their own way of 
organization into Genres 
universal in the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and 
today. [F. H.C.I 



3. In ancient times when desirous 
today when kindling the sacred flame 
still produce, the first spark by drilling 
arrow-shaft into a dry piece of soft 
used by preference, as it is the emble 



of making fire, and even 
the Zunis produced and 
with a hard stick like an 
. An arrow-shaft is now 
of lightning. [F.H.C.] 



root 



rr i 



4. Doubtless this refers to the ea 
times be found in the Southwest, burlied 
the ashes and lava of ancient eruptio 
a remote origin of the Pueblo or a retient 
action in New Mexico and Arizona. [F.l- 



5. Unexceptionably this is one of tr 
native ceremonials, and is one of the 
Zunis in which women assume the 
performed with untiring zeal, usual 
although accompanied by exhaustin 
from sleep. Curiously enough, it was 
though too briefly described, by Corbnad 
hundred and fifty years ago. 



It was with this ceremonial that the delighted 
the water which my party brought in 
Sunrise." As I was then compelled tb 
priests and elders, I had ample leisure 
and nights to gather the above and 
song which celebrates the origin of th& 



uake. Ruins may some- 
like Pompeii beneath 
, thus pointing either to 
cessation of volcanic 

.C] 



e most beautiful of the 
ew sacred dances of the 
leading part, it is still 
y during each summer, 
fasts and abstinences 
observed and admirably, 
o , , , nearly three 



nation welcomed 
L882 from the "Ocean of 
join the watch of the 
during two sleepless days 
Following story from the 
custom, but which both 
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in length and poetic beauty far surpasses the limits and style of 
the presem paper. [F.H.C.] 



lizatio is 



6. The We' 

was the fi 
belonging, 
organ 

very great 
counted ev 
quick-witte(J 
Pueblo holi 
their mean 
at public 
be reversed 
quite in 
were it 
were their 
human thi 



we-kwe, of whom the God of Dew, or Pai'-a-tu-ma, 
st Great Father, are a band of medicine priests 
is explained heretofore, to one of the most ancient 
of the Zunis. Their medical skill is supposed to be 
-in many cases--and their traditional wisdom is 
;n greater. Yet they are clowns whose grotesque and 
remarks amuse most public assemblies of the 
Jay. One of their customs is to speak the opposite of 
ng; hence too, their assumptions of the clown's part 
ceremonials, when really their office and powers are to 
Their grotesque costuming and face-painting are 
keeping with their assumed characters, and would, 
possible, justify the belief that our own circus clowns 
ineal descendants or copyists. Often so like are 
, though geographically widely severed. [F.H.C.] 



rgs. 
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